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The GIST of IT— 


PROFESSOR BALCH believes the psy- 
chological moment to talk peace is close 
upon us. Both sides: want it and are ready 
to go beyond their advertised intentions. 
And both have substantial conquests of 
territory as basis for a dicker. Page 24. 


WO Japanese labor leaders, who have 

come over to study American methods 
of organizing labor, are advocates of peace. 
Page 1. 


N EW York’s subway, “the greatest city 

railroad system in the world,” is being 
blasted through the rock of Manhattan 
Island by laborers who are paid less than 
their widows would receive from a relief 
society should they die. Page 5. 


K EIR HARDIE dead—a glimpse of his 
human leadership. Page 27. 


VICTOR BRENNER is the man who 


made the penny famous, An immigrant 
who has entered into two new worlds— 
America and sculpture—it was character- 
istic of his sharing of the common life that 
he chose to put his likeness of Lincoln not 
on coins of high degree but in place of the 
cigar-store Indian on the copper cent that 
jingles in everyman’s pocket. Page 19. 


HE whole Armenian nation may be 
wiped out as one of the by-products of 
war. Page 3. 


HAT attitude the public shall take to- 

ward the unionizing of public servants 
has come to sharp issue between the 
Chicago school teachers and the Board of 
Education. The board prohibited the teach- 
ers from taking out union cards. The 
teachers have held the board up on an in- 
junction. Page 1. 


P ERSONALITY and neice are reck- 

oned important factors in civil service 
examinations nowadays. Tests based on 
them tend to put round men into round 
holes. A New York report contends that 
government is blazing the way for business 
in building up a technique of employment. 
Page 2. 


ELIEF work in Europe has grown too 

big for private effort. Only govern- 

ment action can meet the need now. 
Page 4. 


HE old choice, “You can like it or lump 

it,’ is characteristic of the whole busi- 
ness of making, distributing, showing and 
seeing motion-pictures. While it lasts— 
and it’s a temporary condition—the volun- 
tary National Board of Censorship is a 
good thing, says John Collier. But censor- 
ship, by and large, is a poor thing, particu- 
larly for the theater. What the people 
need is not protection, but life, “and it may 
be that no social agency today i is more life- 
giving than the theater.” Page 9. 


"THE death of Charles M. Cabot of Boston 

removes the militant leader in a stock- 
holders’ movement to improve labor con- 
ditions in the steel industry. He leaves a 
trust fund. Pages 27 and 33. 


“POVERTY is as 
Unnecessary as Malaria or 
Yellow Fever.” 


In his “ESSAYS IN SOCIAL 
JUSTICE” Professor Carver presents 
a cure for poverty. Thereis much keen 
thought in his diagnosis of the disease 
and his remedy reaches the source of 


the trouble. 
8ve. Cleth. 429 pages. $2.00 net. 
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The High Cost of Living 
HE increasingly high cost of living can be re- 
duced at once only by the application of 
Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 
the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the house- 
keeper an interesting profession instead of deadening 
drudgery. 

The correspondence courses of the American 
School of Home Economics were prepared. by lead- 
ing teachers, especially for home study. They have 
been tested, proved by over 15,000 housekeepers, 
teachers, institution managers, etc. 

The attractive illustrated 100-page handbook of the 


school,’‘The Profession of Home-Making,” will b 


e sent 
on request. Address a postcard or note—A. S. H. E 


519 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Graduate Course in Medical Social Service 


Lebanon Hospital, N. Y., offers to graduates of recognized 
Training Schools academic and field work in: 

General Medical Social Service, Tuberculosis 
Work, Infant Hygiene, Mental Hygiene. 
Room and board free in exchange for work in the Department. 
Apply in writing to 
Mrs. Herbert Limburg, 2 West 86th Street - - New York City 


BULLETINS: ““Five-Cent Meals," 10c; ‘‘ Food 
= * Values,” 10c; ‘* Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,” 10c; “The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
pliances,”’ 15c: ‘* The Profession of Home-Making, 
Home Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 
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McCutcheon’s is everywhere recognized as ‘“The greatest treasure house of 
Linens in America’—and this was never more true than today, notwithstanding 
all the difficulties surrounding ocean transportation. 
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Mail orders receive our prompt attention. 
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Municipal Problems, Principles of Relief, Public Health and Housing, 
Social Reform Movement, Public Care of Children, Wards of the State, 


Social Legislation, Immigration and Methods of Social Investigation. 


Course for Playground Workers 


Technical Classes at Hull-House; practice work in settlements and pub- 
lic recreation centers; courses in social work at the School. 
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APANESE LABOR LEADERS IN 
AMERICA 


Two JAPANESE labor men, Bunji 
Suzuki and S. Yoshimatsu, who for 
years have been trying to organize the 
workers of Japan along American lines, 
are in the United States studying the 
methods of American labor unions. Ar- 
riving in San Francisco in the middle of 
the summer, they have spent their time 
thus far on the Pacific coast. The Labor 
Council of San Francisco recently gave 
them a reception and they are to attend 
the convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor in October and the 
general meeting of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in San Francisco the 
month following. 

Suzuki and Yoshimatsu have come as 
a result of arrangements made a year 
ago by Sidney L. Gulick, representative 
on international relations of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, and Paul Scharrenberg, a San 
Francisco labor leader, editor of the 
Coast Seaman's Journal and representa- 
tive of a trade that is essentially inter- 
national. 

Some opposition has appeared to the 
mission of the Japanese leaders. The 
arrangement has been denounced by 
some labor men who declare it to be 
an attempt to move workingmen in the 
United States in support of Asiatic im- 
migration. Others point out that the 
very absence of a widespread labor 
movement in Japan is a strong reason 
for helping the Japanese leaders. They 
believe that the organization of Japan- 
ese workmen will lead to the raising of 
the standard of living and the ameliora- 
ting of conditions in that country—in 
short will relieve the very situation that 
has in part caused emigration to the 
United States. 

“We are learning in Japan,” said 
Suzuki recently, “that the laborers of 
the world have the same interests and 
the same enemies. We are learning that 
a worker is a human laborer—a world 
laborer—exposed to the same enemies. 
I believe that the laborers of the world 
must so understand each other across 
the boundaries of race and nation that 
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at the first blast of the trumpet we shall 
not be driven as sheep to the slaughter, 
but shall stand as a rock, firm in our 
confidence in one another, as an immovy- 
able guard of eternal peace.” 


“SOMEWHERE IN THE SOUTH”’ 


HIS midwinter photograph of a boy 
picking cotton during the months 
and at the age when he ought to be in 
school forms, says Prof. W. K. Tate of 
George Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville, a telling illustration of ‘one 
of the great social struggles of the South 
—in behalf of the neglected child of 
the tenant farmer in the midst of a task 
which, under present conditions, must 
condemn him to poverty and ignorance.” 
The college Record publishes a plea 
that “the burden of clothing the world 
be unloosed from the tired child of the 
sunny South,’ written in verse by Prof. 
H, C. Fellow of the Friends’ University, 
Wichita, Kan., upon seeing this photo- 
graph. The first stanza follows: 


“In the image of God, created He him.” 

Didst thou speak, Oh, Man! with the 
voice of God? 

Didst thou say that the bent-over form 
of this boy 


Who toils in the cotton field all the 
year long 

With ie body, pinched close by the matrix 
of toil, 

And shoulders stooped with the yoke of 
an ox 

In dragging his loads to the marts of 
the world; 


With a face burnt out and furrowed by 


care, 

With eyes dull leaden, that listlessly 
stare 

Into space, not seeing, but dead, stone 


dead ; 
With hands bronzed deep by a tropical 


sun, 
And scarred by the thorns of passionate 
briars— 
Didst thou say that this was thy image 
or God’s 
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HALL SCHOOL TEACHERS JOIN 
LABOR UNIONS? 


Cuicaco 1s dramatically staging 
a local issue, the national bearings of 
which will attract the attention of the 
whole country. The Board of Educa- 
tion has demanded that the Teachers’ 
Federation withdraw from its affilia- 
tion with the Chicago Federation of 
Labor or give a pledge not to join it, 
not only as a condition of promotion 
and increase of salary but of continu- 
ance in or entrance upon the service of 
the public schools. 


Thus again in an acute and decisive 
way the question of public policy is 
raised whether employes in any govern- 
ment service should be permitted to be 
in any way identified with labor unions 
or any other class organization. 

Led by Margaret Haley, its formid- 
ably aggressive business agent, the 
Teachers’ Federation at once picked up 
the gauntlet. Their first appeal was to 
public opinion in a mass meeting of 
4,000 citizens. Miss Haley appeared 
before them attended by the presidents 
of the American, the Illinois and the 
Chicago Federations of Labor. Or- 
ganized labor thus made common cause 
with the Teachers’ Federation in de- 
fense from an attack alleged to be 
leveled alike against the teachers’ and 
the working people’s right to organize. 

To forefend themselves from this is- 
sue and the political consequences it 
involves, members of the Board of 
Education severally disclaimed being 
opposed to unions, but maintained that 
they were legitimate in the trades but 
not in the professions. The following 
drastic action of the board, passed by 
a vote of eleven to nine, was frankly 
introduced as “aimed directly: at the 
Teachers’ Federation”: 


“Membership by teachers in labor 
unions, or in organizations of teachers 
affliated with a trade union, or a fed- 
eration or association of trade unions 
(as well as teachers’ organizations 
which have officers, business agents, or 
other representatives who are not mem- 
bers of the teaching force) is inimical 
to proper discipline, prejudicial to the 
efficiency of the teaching force and 
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THE REVIVAL OF BARNUM’S GREAT ‘‘WHAT IS IT?’’ 


HIS is not the path of a streak of 
greased lightning, nor, to quote the 
Oregon Voter from which it is taken, is 
it “a dachshund chasing a whoop-de- 
doodle into Przesymsl.” It is school dis- 
trict No. 9 in Oregon, which has been 
given this fantastic shape for a very 
definite purpose. : 
The city of Tillamook, occupying a 
square mile in the hind quarter of the 
dachshund, has an assessed valuation 
of $1,130,390. To help pay the cost of 
educating their children, the enterpris- 
ing Tillamookers managed to include 
timber lands assessed at over $1,700,000, 
and also some farm lands, thus rolling 
up a total assessed valuation of $2,943,- 
095 for their school district. Not being 
selfish, says the Voter, they left the 
balance of the timber lands of the 
county to be included in other districts, 


although it took some weird and won- 
derful mapping to get it all in. 


HIS gerrymandering of school dis- 

tricts is a favorite pastime of 
Oregon voters. “Shoestring districts, 
step-ladder districts, giraffe districts, 
hoop-snake districts and districts that in 
shape resemble no known or nameable 
object alive or dead are ingeniously 
spliced together,’ says the Voter. 
Swapping territory back and forth be- 
tween districts is also popular. 

The Voter concedes that railroad 
and timber property ought to pay its 
share towards schools, roads and local 
development. But the present system, 
it says, “makes possible the grossest 
discrimination, dulls civic morality and 
prompts reckless expenditure of other 
folks’ money.” 


detrimental to the welfare of the pub- 
lic school system; therefore, such mem- 
bership, affiliation, or representation is 
hereby prohibited. 

“All members of the education de- 
partment who are-now members of any 
such prohibited organization — shall 
forthwith discontinue their member- 
ship therein and shall within three 
months from the date of the adoption 
of this rule furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence that such membership has been 
discontinued. 

“No person shall hereafter be em- 
ployed in any capacity in the educa- 
tion department until such person shal! 
state in writing that he or she is not 
a member, and will not while employed 
in the education department become a 
member of any such prohibited organi- 
zation.” 


Eligibility for promotion, advance- 
ment in salary, or transfer is condition- 
ed upon compliance with these new 
rules, a violation of which involves lia- 
bility to fine, suspension or dismissal. 

Political pressure is evidently both 
the first and last resort of the Teach- 
ers’ Federation in fighting for its life 
and for what is claimed to be the per- 
sonal rights of over 7,000 teachers, al- 
though the number of them enrolled in 
the Teachers’ Federation is kept secret 
and is variously estimated by friend or 
foe from over 3,000 to less than 500. 
The mayor’s pending appointments of 
one-third the members of the school 


He 
or appoint 
favoring the prohibitive rules. 
The City Council was next relied upon 


board were challenged at the outset. 
was “dared” to reappoint 
those 


not to confirm such appointments.. And 
the governor was asked to keep the 
state’s hands off the local situation, be- 
cause the mayor and the Board of Edu- 
cation had shifted the inquiry into 
school affairs from the City Council to 
a senate committee, the legality of 
whose appointment is challenged. 


To gain time to develop these tactics, 
if not permanently to estop the proceed- 
ings against members of the federation, 
a temporary injunction was asked to re- 
strain the Board of Education and the 
mayor from enforcing the new rule. 
This was granted on the ground that the 
board had already contracted with the 
teachers for the ensuing year, knowing 
some of them to be members of the fed- 
eration, and that nothing had happened 
since then to change their status. The 
judge also held the rule to be arbitrary 
and unreasonable and one that if en- 
forced would prohibit the teachers’ 
membership in the National Education 
Association and the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Federation, as well as in the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation. 

In rendering this decision the judge 
added that “should the board file an an- 
swer to the bill setting forth that the 
Teachers’ Federation is detrimental to 


the best interests of the schools, then a 
new question would arise to which his 
present ruling does not apply.” This 
then will be the issue when application 
is made to have the temporary injunc- 
tion made permanent. 

The final decision in this case ought 
to go far toward threshing out a coun- 
try-wide public policy as to the union- 
izing of public employes. It must be 
conceded that some of the Chicago 
teachers have been broadened in their 
social intelligence and public spirit by 
the affiliation of their federation with 
the Federation of Labor; also that 
many trade unionists have had their 
vision widened and their standards 
raised by affiliation with the teachers. 
Fundamentally, however, the public, 
which owns the schools and employs the 
teachers, has the right to know why the 
paid and commissioned servants of the 
whole people should identify themselves 
with an organization of one class of the 
people, even though it may be the most 
numerous class; why if teachers thus 
affiliate, the city police, the postal serv- 
ice, the army and the navy, should not. 


ERSONALITY AS A TEST FOR 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


THE HEAD resident of a settle- 
ment in Minneapolis was called on the 
telephone by the secretary of the civil 
service commission the other day and 
asked if he would be one of five to give 
an oral examination to candidates for 
probation officer in the Juvenile Court. 
Arriving at the City Hall he found his 
confreres to be the secretary of the As- 
sociated Charities, the secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., and the secretary and his 
assistant of the Civic and Commerce 
Association. 

The five proceeded to interview the 
candidates. They asked each one what 
he would do if he should suddenly meet 
his probationer coming from a moving 
picture show at 10:30 P.M. with a man 
or boy, how he would proceed in the 
case of a minor committed to his care 
for drunkenness, to what extent his 
views of heredity and environment 
might enter into his method of treat- 
ment, and other questions calculated to 
show the candidates’ grasp of the sub- 
ject and to give the examiners a chance 
to study their personality. It turned 
out that the first three on the list of 
successful candidates were those who 
had received the highest rating for per- 
sonality from the volunteer oral exam- 
iners also. 

This plan of securing the help of 
public-spirited men and women in find- 
ing incumbents for specialized positions 
is more and more noticeable in the work 
of civil service commissions. The 
municipal commission of New York 
city, of which Henry Moskowitz, a 
former social worker, is president, has 
perhaps carried the policy as far as any 
body of similar character, as the com- 
mission’s 1914 report makes clear. Be- 
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lieving that attendance officers should 
not merely enforce laws against truancy, 
but that they should be capable of study- 
ing social conditions leading to truancy, 
the commission framed an examination 
for this position only after securing the 
advice of an associate and three district 
superintendents of schools, the director 
of the Bureau of Compulsory Attend- 
ance, the head of the Public Education 
Association, the secretary of the New 
York Child Labor Committee, and two 
representatives of the Consumers’ 
League. Three persons well known in 
protective work for youths helped to 
frame the examination for police ma- 
tron, and four social workers aided 
in preparing the examination for super- 
intendent of the Municipal Lodging 
House. 

In the examinations held by the New 
York commission for secretary of the 
Committee on Social Welfare of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
three men well known in social work 
stood at the top of the list, Alexander 
Wilson, now temporarily serving as di- 
rector of social investigations for the 
Department of Public Charities of New 
York city, William B. Buck, now filling 
a temporary appointment as superin- 
tendent of the New York city Children’s 
Hospital and Schools on Randall’s 
Island, and John R. Shillady, secretary 
of the Mayor’s Unemployment Com- 
mittee. 

In preparing this examination the 


AN INTERLUDE ON INFANT MORTALITY 
The very practical business of saving baby lives was given artistic setting during Pittsburgh Baby Week in two 


playlets or interludes. 


commission had the advice of Homer 
Folks and other seasoned men in this 
field. 

Civil service commissions are but fol- 
lowing the lead of public and private 
charitable bodies in this matter. In 
1906, when a vacancy was created in 
the superintendency of the great county 
institutions at Dunning, IIl., the presi- 
dent of the Cook County Board of Com- 
missioners repudiated the suggestion 
that he seek the advice of politicians, 
and turned instead to a group of emi- 
nent physicians and others known to 
have an intelligent interest in the public 
care of the dependent and defective 
classes. The librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library, Henry E. Legler, was 
chosen with the assistance of the lib- 
rarian of Congress and of other library 
experts. 

The older type of civil service ex- 
amination tested the candidate’s health 
and his ability to pass a written or 
“literary” test—something that a high 
school boy could often do better than 
an experienced man. It was so char- 
acteristically formal that in all the large 
cities “civil service schools” successfully 
coached shoals of aspiring public serv- 
ants to write answers to the sort of 
questions that could be confidently ex- 
pected. 

The new way, as Dr. Moskowitz points 
out in the New York report, tends to 
determine a particular man’s fitness for 
a particular job, whether it be driving 


a garbage cart or managing a city in- 
stitution as big as a country village. 

In so far as civil service examina- 
tions have taken experience and per- 
sonality into account as well as a cor- 
rect recollection of the capital of Brit- 
ish Burmah and the number of fluid 
ounces in a quart—or is it a pound?— 
they have succeeded in putting round 
men and women snugly into round holes. 
More than that, Dr. Moskowitz holds, 
government is actually pointing the way 
for business in building up a technique 
of employment which may serve indus- 
try in cutting down the wasteful “turn- 
over” of unsuitable men, hired and fired 
to keep a work force going. 


NNIHILATION OF ALL ARME- 
NIANS THREATENED 


THAT THE massacres of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid in 1895, in which 300,000 
Armenians were put to death, seem in- 
significant in comparison with the butch- 
ery now going on in Turkey, was the 
statement published in this country last 
week. It was made by Nubar Pasha, 
the diplomatic representative in Paris 
of the Katholikos, or head of the Ar- 
menian church, who _ sent letters 
supporting his declaration to M. 
Simbad Gabriel, president of the 


Armenian General Progressive As- 
sociation in the United States. Dr. 
Gabriel estimated from these letters 


that the number of Armenians put to 
death in 1915 has exceeded 450,000 and 


A special stage and system of lighting enabled the author, Prof. G. M. P. Baird, to begin the 


action in the Theft of Thistledown in a full afternoon light, which changed through sunset to twilight and the deep blue 


of evening against which the glowing fruit of faery trees and an antique lanthorn stood out in warm relief. 
tumes were Greek for all of the little actors—faeries, maids in waiting, pixies, herald and queen. 
to suit the lung capacity of the performers. 


Swain Routzahn. 


The chorus danced barefoot. 


The cos- 
The verse was written 


Baby week was under the direction of Mary 
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that 600,000 more have been driven 
from their homes to wander among the 
villages of Asia Minor. All these are 
from a population of but 1,500,000. 

“Christian martyrdom has at no time 
assumed such colossal proportions,” 
wrote Nubar Pasha in transmitting the 
correspondence. “What has happened 
is nothing more nor less than the anni- 
hilation of a whole people.” 

The authors of the letters begged that 
their names be kept secret lest ven- 
geance be visited upon them. One letter 
from Constantinople says that Armen- 
ians in all the cities and villages of 
Cilicia have been exiled to the desert 
regions south of the Aleppo. They 
have not been allowed to carry any of 
their possessions with them, the letter 
goes on, and Moslems are occupying the 
lands and houses left vacant. The 
young men are kept for military service, 
and it is only the weak and aged who 
are deported. 

“The court-martials are functioning 
everywhere,’ says another letter. 
“Numerous Armenians have been hang- 
ed, and many others sentenced to ten or 
fifteen years in prison. Many have 
been beaten to death, among them the 
priests of the village of Kurk. Churches 
and convents have been pillaged and de- 
stroyed, and almost all the bishops have 
been arrested to be delivered up to 
court-martial.” 

Greed, religion and politics combine 
to induce the Turks to massacre the 
Armenians, Dr. Gabriel said in making 
public the contents of the letters. He 
told of having talked recently with an 
Armenian woman who had just come 
from Constantinople. One morning 
twenty of her friends, she said, were 
taken out by the Turks and killed in 
cold blood for no other reason than that 
they were suspected of being unfriendly 
to the Turkish cause. 

“When the bugle blows in the morn- 
ing,’ said Dr. Gabriel, “the ‘furks rush 
fiercely to the work of killing the Chris- 
tians and plundering then of their 
wealth. When it stops in the evening, 
or in two or three days, the shooting 
and stabbing stop just as suddenly then 
as it began. The people obey their 
orders like soldiers.” 

The American Red Cross is receiving 
many inquiries concerning conditions in 


Armenia and is daily requested to con-. 


tribute toward the relief of the Armen- 
ian people. The country appears at 
present to be virtually inaccessible. 
Members of the Rockefeller Foundation 
War Relief Commission who have 
recently returned from Constantinople 
report that it was impossible for any 
foreigners to obtain permission to go 
through the interior of Asia Minor or 
into Armenia. Even American mission- 
aries who had come to Constantinople 
in the early summer had not been al- 
lowed to return to their stations and 
were in great uncertainty about the con- 
dition of the civil populations among 
whom they had lived. 

On Monday the Red Cross announced 


that it was wholly in sympathy with 
those who are desirous of extending 
practical help to the Armenians and 
that it is now trying to obtain reliable 
information as to the most effective 
means of carrying relief to that country. 
Political conditions in Europe of course 
inject delicate diplomatic elements into 
the problem. A definite announcement 
may be possible within a few days, said 
the Red Cross. 


ATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN 
COLORADO 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL Farrar of 
Colorado, who superseded the local dis- 
trict attorney in the trial of John R. 
Lawson and took personal charge of the 
prosecution of the leader of the 1913-14 
coal strike, has followed up his oppo- 
sition to the motion for a new trial for 
Lawson by an attack not only upon the 
evidence which is the basis for the mo- 
tion but upon Fred W. Clark and 
Horace N. Hawkins, the attorneys who 
defended Lawson. On September 15 
he caused their arrest on a charge of 
subornation of perjury, and is making 
preparations for their prosecution. 

The principal basis for the appeal for 
a new trial for Lawson was the aff- 
davit of Grover Hall, a member of the 
jury that convicted him. Hall alleged 
that he had been coerced into voting 
for conviction, in spite of his belief in 
Lawson’s innocence, by false statements 
made to him by the court bailiff to the 
effect that his wife was seriously ill. 
Hall is said later to have retracted this 
statement and the attorney-general 
caused his arrest a month ago on a 
charge of perjury. The action against 
the attorneys is predicated upon the 
theory that they secured from Hall 
what they knew to be a false affidavit. 

Clark and Hawkins are both well 
known in Colorado, and the latter is 
considered one of the leaders of the 
Denver bar. Their arrest on a charge 
that impugns their professional integrity 
has naturally attracted wide interest. 

Another development in the Colorado 
situation that has aroused considerable 
interest is the visit of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., to the properties of the Colo- 


DOWNING DEMONS 


[HEY have put an ancient foe 
On the bum; 
Merrie England has laid low 
Demon Rum. 


And then maybe after that 
Folks will think 

That it might be wise to bat 
Demon Ink. 


Since they conquer, when they try, 
Such a flood . 

It would not take long to dry 
Demon Blood. 


—McLanpspurcu WItson, in the 
New York Sun. 


rado Fuel and Iron Company. He is 
reported to have visited all the mining 
camps of that company and the steel 
plant at Pueblo. He was accompanied 
by officials of the company and by W. L. 
Mackenzie King, in charge of the in- 
quiry into industrial relations for the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

The latter is reported to have stated 
in an interview that Mr. Rockefeller’s 
visit is not to be followed by recognition 
of the United Mine Workers of 
America. Mr. King is quoted as say- 
ing “Our new system of welfare work 
under which employes are allowed to 
name grievance committees to protest to 
mine superintendents over conditions 
they don’t like is the company’s answer 
to demands of the union for recognition. 
It is democratic and successful.” 


UROPEAN STATES RECOGNIZE 
WAR RELIEF DUTY 


AT A RECENT meeting of the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s War Relief 
Commission it was decided not to send 
any member of the commission to 
Europe again for the present, unless 
unforeseen events make it desirable. 
When Ernest P. Bicknell, national di- 
rector of the American Red Cross and 
member of the commission, returned re- 
cently from Galicia to confer in this 
country on the Mexican situation, it was 
presumed that he would go back to 
Europe shortly. 

Inasmuch as the members of the com- 
mission, the other two of whom are 
Wickliffe Rose and Henry James, Jr., 
have visited all the warring countries, 
the foundation feels that they are in a 
good position to advise it with regard 
to applications for relief that may come 
from those countries. The foundation 
is not now actually administering relief 
work, but is making grants through 
other agencies. 

It has become evident as the war has 
advanced, declares the foundation, that 
the care of the non-combatant popula- 
tion has become more and more recog- 
nized as a responsibility of government, 
and that the efforts of private agencies 
in this direction, while often most help- 
ful, must necessarily bulk small in com- 
parison with the magnitude which the 
task has assumed in nearly every coun- 
try. 

The question as to just what service 
it can best render in the war area is 
now under consideration by the founda- 
tion. In addition to appropriations al- 
ready published, it has given $30,000 
for the relief of non-combatants in the 
Turkish Empire, and a similar sum 
through the American Red Cross for 
the continuation of certain sanitary work 
in Serbia during the next six months. 

It has just given $25,000 to the 
American Red Cross to continue for a 
month the food supplies which the lat- 
ter has been distributing through its rep- 
resentative, Charles J. O’Connor, in 
Mexico City. 


THE MUCKERS 
By William H. Matthews 


DIRECTOR DEPARTMENT OF FAMILY WELFARE, NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR, 
PRESIDENT NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF CHILD WELFARE : 


CC ES, Tl take a job in the sub- 

) way if there ain’t anything 

else to offer, but how in hell 

is a man going to support his 

family on a dollar and a half a day, tell 
me that?” 

He was a “common laborer,’ a mem- 
ber of that large body of toilers from 
whom the mass of poor are constantly 
recruited. There was nothing of levity 
in his tone as he asked the question. 
Rather was it asked with roughness,— 
a roughness akin to the work to which I 
was offering to send him, that of tearing 
away the rock and muck down in the 
pits where they are making ready to lay 
the tracks of the city’s dual system of 
rapid transit which, combined with exist- 
ing lines, is to make the greatest city 
railroad system in the world. 

My reply to the question was that I 
did not know, either how he could do 
it in the place he had mentioned or in 
New York, but that as nine dollars was 
better than nothing, he had better take 
it until something else turned up. His 
family, I knew, consisted of himself, 
wife and three children under twelve 
years. How was he to do it? Let us 
see if we can find answer to his ques- 
tion. 

Later in the day I passed it on, in 
expurgated form, to the dietitian in 
charge of our Home Economy Depart- 
ment, whose business it is, when a fam- 
ily applies for assistance, to determine 
the “indispensable minimum,” that is, the 
lowest possible amount which shall as- 
sure such family of the food, clothing 
and shelter necessary for the mere main- 
taining of the functions of the body in 
normal state. She answered by bring- 
ing to me the monthly budget made out 
for a widow with three children under 
twelve, a family which was being sup- 
ported entirely from the association’s re- 
lief funds, the mother being too frail 
to do any work other than her house- 
hold duties. By the month it reads as 


follows: 
LEY Poles Figre nadie BictelS a iRenEe a eee $13.00 
[G70 Hah, ees © citann Oeoemaebt 22.1% 
Fuel and light (average 
for twelve months).... 3.25 
COVES] Crh ek Wee Ea ae eet oro 8.00 
SSITAOELOS so. ioreleial wielats es oes 2.00 ’ 
$48.36 


By the year this would mean $580.32 or 
$110.82 more than my questioner would 
earn for his entire household provided 
he worked six full days of every week 
in the year. 

One of two things seemed plain: 
either the widow and her children were 
living too luxuriously, or the other 
family, with its $9 per week income, was 
living considerably below the standard 


that means the supplying of the normal 
demands of the family life. I have be- 
fore me the budget book which the 
mother of the pensioned family has kept 
for the six months during which she 
has been receiving the monthly allow- 
ance of $48.36. It shows in minutest 
detail how every penny has been spent 
over that period. The totals are as fol- 
lows: 


Amount Amount 
Spent Allowed 
IRON Ge. 0s) ch.a-e ete 78.00 $78.00 
Food . +2. - 148.95 132.66 
Fuel and light 21.02 19.50 
clothing). ~..'5 29.4 48.00 
Sundries «. 16.75 12.00 
$289.21 oe 
Carried forward to the next month. .95 


The comment of the visitor who has 
had careful oversight of this family is: 
“Woman is a careful housekeeper, a 
good manager and makes the most of 
everything; finds it impossible to feed 
family on amount allowed in budget, 
but saves on clothing by being a good 
sewer.” Nothing, it will be noted, was 
spent by this family for insurance. Sel- 
dom is the wage-earner’s family found 
without at least one five cents a week 
policy on each member. Difficult as it 
may be to keep up the payment, it gives 
assurance that there will be something 
on hand for the undertaker should he be 
needed. 

One finds in these figures no answer 
to our question as to how a family of 
five may live on a $1.50 per day wage. 

Let us suppose now that there had 
been no private relief society ready to 
assist this woman in keeping her home 
together and that she had been com- 
pelled to commit her three fatherless 
children to one of the city’s institutions 
where it is generally assumed that, by 
reason of large numbers under one 
roof, children can be maintained at the 
lowest possible per capita cost. To what 
expense would the city have been put 
to maintain the three younger members 
of this family?. 

There are different grades of chil- 
dren’s institutions——one the barracks 
system, so called because the children 
are more or less herded together in 
large dormitories, another the cottage 
system where they live in smaller groups, 
the nearer approach to home life. 

Had these children been committed to 
the former, the city would have paid 
for their care and maintenance during 
twelve months, according to the rates 
now being paid for committed children, 
$435, or within $34.50 of the $469.50 
which our $1.50 per day laborer would 
earn during that same period. 

Had they been fortunate enough to 
find their way into an institution con- 


ducted on the cottage plan, a fairer com- 
parison with the cost of keeping them in 
their own home, the city would have ex- 
pended upon them during the year $513.- 
00, or $43.50 in excess of the man’s 
annual income. 

And in this connection it is interesting 
to note that the ‘widows’ pension law” 
put upon the books at the last session 
of the legislature, which calls upon the 
city to maintain fatherless families in 
their own homes rather than in institu- 
tions, specifies that the amount which 
the city may pay to the mother for the 
care of her children is to be that which 
it would cost to maintain them in the in- 
stitution. 


In the light of these figures one is 
moved to ask if, in dealing with these 
families, who have temporarily become 
dependent upon public or private charity, 
through the death or incapacity of the 
breadwinner, we have not adopted a 
“too adequate” relief policy, a standard 
of living unnecessary or at least quite 
impossible to a large body of wage- 
earners. Certainly we have found in 
them no answer to the question raised 
at the beginning of this article. To con- 
tinue the search. 


[IN the report of the proceedings of 

the New York State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections for the year 
1907, one may read the results of an in- 
vestigation made by a committee ap- 
pointed to determine “what constitutes 
the essentials of a normal standard. of 
living, and the cost of such a standard 
of living for a definite social unit at this 
time, in the cities and towns of this 
state.’ The chairman of that committee 
was Lee K. Frankel and among its 
members were Homer Folks, Edward T. 
Devine and Frank Tucker. The com- 
mittee summed up its findings, which 
cover several pages of carefully gather- 
ed data, with this sentence: “In view 
of all these facts, the committee is of 
the opinion that it is fairly conserva- 
tive in its estimate that $825 is sufficient 
for the average family of five indi- 
viduals, comprising the father, mother, 
and three children under 14 years of 
age to maintain a fairly proper stand- 
ard of living in the Borough of Ma-- 
hattan,”—$355.50 in excess of the $1.5U 
per day annual income. 


Prof. Robert C. Chapin in a review of 
this same and additional data two years 
later in his Standard of Living among 
Workingmen’s Families in New York 
City placed the amount at which such a 
family could be fairly maintained at 
$900 per year. This in 1909. 
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To take some more recent figures that 
have to do with the relation of wages 
to the cost of living. Some ten states 
have during the past two years provided 
by statute minimum wage commissions 
to inquire into the wages paid chiefly to 
female employes and to determine 
whether they weré adequate to supply 
the necessary cost of living and to main- 
tain the worker in health. Practically 
unanimous have these commissions been 
in deciding that from $8 to $10 per 
week is the minimum amount by which 
a female employe, 18 years of age or 
over, can be expécted to sustain her 
body and maintain her health—approxi- 
mately the amount which the subway 
laborer carries home in his weekly en- 
velope to pay the week’s household bills! 

The profane but pertinent question of 
my laborer as to how he was to per- 
form such a miracle again injects itself. 
How? Let me tell you. 


N my way to my office two morn- 
ings ago I stopped in several tene- 
ment houses on the West Side to visit 
some families whose men I knew had ac- 
cepted subway laboring work at this 
wage. It was about half-past eight when 
I climbed the stairs of a dilapidated look- 
ing rear tenement. Mrs. , they told 
me, lived on the top floor back. The 
heat and the glare of the sun I had 
noted as I walked over from Sixth to 
Eighth avenue. The heat I still felt as 
I groped along the hall, but not the 
same kind—rather that stifling, smother- 
ing heat that makes one want to find an 
open window where he may at least 
get his head and shoulders outside. I 
knocked at the door to which I had 
been directed. 

Light steps came across the floor and 
there was a short struggle with an in- 
side bolt before the door opened. For 
a moment I wondered what my recep- 
tion would be if I had disturbed the 
family’s sleep. But no. The little chap 
who opened the door was fully dressed, 
that is, he had on shirt and overalls. 
His age was 10; his look was a bit 
frightened as was also that of his 6- 
year-old brother who was sitting on a 
backless chair in a corner of the kitchen. 
Kitchen did I say? Yes, it. was the 
kitchen, living room and dining room 
combined plus a_ single bed which 
crowded the little stove and dining table 
for room. Off this room was another, 
still smaller, with a little window open- 
ing on an air-shaft. Here the bed was 
three-quarter size. One might sit on 
the edge of it and take off his shoes 
provided no one wanted to pass at the 
same time. 

“Where is your mother, lad?” was my 
first question. 

“Gone to work.” 

“How long ago?” 

“She goes soon after 6 to clean a 
building.” 

“Where is your father?” 

“He goes up to the subway about 7.” 


“And what are you and your brother 
doing?” 

“Eating breakfast.” 

Yes, there it was,—a pot of murky 
looking coffee and part of a loaf of 
bread. 

Knowing that there was a third child 
in the family, a boy of 2, I inquired his 
whereabouts. 

“My mother take him to the nursery 
when she goes to work.” 

They were fine little chaps, these two 
boys of 10 and 6 whom I had found 
getting their own breakfast nearly two 
hours after their mother had gone to 
work, lugging with her the other sleepy 
youngster. I sat on the edge of their 
bed, the one in the kitchen, and talked 
with them as they finished their bread 
and coffee, my thoughts going back to 
my own two boys of nearly the same 
ages whom I had left at the breakfast 
table with their mother an hour earlier. 
Poor kids! What a start they were get- 
ting on the road to a strong, self-sus- 
taining manhood. Yes, “the lady who 
comes here” had told them they could go 
to the country for two weeks in the next 
party and maybe their mother and the 
baby were going too, if she could get 
away from work. 

Here in these two rooms was one an- 
swer to our question as to how the 
women and children exist when the 
man’s occupation is one that pays less 
than a subsistence wage. 

Two blocks down the street I made 
my next call. Here the family consist- 
ed of man, wife and _ four children. 
But the man was getting $1.60 per day, 
which made it a bit better.. The rooms 
were three, of the same character as 
those I had just left. The week before, 
the mother had given up some outside 
work she was doing, an attack of rheu- 
matism and quinsy making it impossible 
for her to continue. This morning she 
had gone to the diet kitchen “to get 
milk and could scarcely get home, she 
was so weak.” Two of the children 
were “not feeling well,’ but they were 
going to be sent to the country for two 
weeks which she thought would do them 
good. She would take them to the clinic 
that afternoon. Her husband was work- 
ing every day now, but had been laid 
off some days because of water in the 
subway. No, she “couldn’t get along on 
his wages and if it wasn’t for the milk 
and groceries which ‘the society’ is send- 
ing us, I don’t know what we would do.” 

Help from clinic, relief society, diet 
kitchen, country outings,—in these was 
the answer in this family to our ques- 
tion. 

The reply to my knock at the door 
of the next family to which I went was 
a gruff, “Come in.” It was a man’s 
voice. As I stepped into the kitchen its 
owner raised himself to a sitting posture 


4Since the preparation of this article, the 
rate has been raised to $1.60 and $1.75 per 
day, it having been found impossible to secure 
men longer at the lower rate. 


on the couch bed on which he had been 
stretched. He was the father of the 
household. He belonged to the shift 
that went on at 2.30 in the afternoon 
and worked until 11 pm. He was ly- 
ing down “to rest his leg.” He thought 
it was “a touch of the rheumatism.” 

And he told me what other men had 
told me, that there was a lot of water in 
the shaft where he was working and 
he nearly always had that trouble when 
he was working “in that kind of a 
place.” A wife and three children made 
up the rest of this family. The. chil- 
dren were out playing. The wife was 
lying down in the inner of the two 
rooms, rooms similar to those of the 
first house I had visited. “The missis 
had a headache this morning and isn’t 
feeling well; the nurse was in to see her 
yesterday and said she would send her 
and the children to the country.” I 
asked him what he was doing for his 
rheumatism. “Nothing, but if it gets 
any worse, I’ll go to the hospital and 
get something. If I can get a job that 
isn’t down under the ground it'll go 
away again.” 

A restless sigh from the inner room 
suggested that my presence was probably 
disturbing his wife, and with a promise 
to ask the nurse to call and see her and 
to keep a lookout myself for such a job 
for him, I went my way without fur- 
ther inquiry. 


ATER in the day I read our office 
“record” of the family. It was a 
story of that economic insufficiency that 
leads constantly to economic dependency, 
an appeal to the relief society now for an 
order of groceries “to help out for a 
few days,’ or again for a part of the 
rent to head off a “dispossess,’ the 
charge which someone in the community 
must in some way pay in its effort to 
save the physical and social deteriora- 
tion of the underpaid. 

Until well into the afternoon of that 
day I continued my visiting, finding in 
other homes conditions similar to those 
in the first three—families huddled and 
crowded into rooms in a way that made 
the most elementary condition of health- 
ful existence impossible of attainment; 
mothers away at work to bring in a few 
dollars to piece out the family income; 
children neglected; sickness of some 
kind in almost every family; relief so- 
cieties, clinics, dispensaries, churches 
constantly being called upon for help; 
people who while not utterly destitute 
were ever trembling on the edge of ab- 
ject poverty, struggling against hopeless 
odds, toiling on day after day, yet un- 
able to earn enough to supply themselves 
with the reasonable material comforts 
of life and in more or less constant fear 
that its barest necessities might fail. 

Let any reader who thinks we have 
overstated the case of these people go 
into their homes and see for himself the 
misery which crowds their lives. 

If in these homes we have found an- 
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WHEN THE SKY FELL IN 
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For the muckers who are excavating New York city’s new subway, the “sky” is a wooden planking covering the 


street. 


On September 23 a block of it fell in, killing 4 workmen and 3 others, and injuring almost 100, many of whom 


were girls going to their work in a surface car. The rock formation through which much of the subway is being cut, 


is shown in the upper left-hand picture. 


swer to the question raised at the be- 
ginning of this article, may we not now 
ask another: What social justification 
can New York city find for paying a 
wage to the men who go down in the 


- subway shafts to tear away the rock and 


the muck to make way for “the greatest 
city railroad system in the world,’—a 
wage so low that a balance must be 
paid by the community as a whole in the 
form of charges entailed by the social 
and physical deterioration of these men, 
their wives and their children? 

Does it find it in the increase of ap- 
propriations made each year to those of 
its departments that must care for the 
misery, the suffering, the wretchedness 
involved in such underpayment of these 
toilers? 

Is it content with having stipulated in 
its contracts that the wages paid “shall 
not be less than the prevailing rate for 
a day’s work in the same trade or oc- 
cupation in the same locality,” even 
though that wage must mean economic 
insufficiency, if not economic depend- 
ency, to those receiving it? 

Rather should it not, in this field of 
industry which so intimately and con- 
cretely ministers to the life of the whole 


community, stipulate that in the cost of 
production a wage shall be figured which 
shall at least be high enough to enable 
the laborer to insure his continued effi- 
ciency and to escape economic drown- 
ing? And this, not only for reasons of 
decency and justice, but for reasons of 
economy, if we will but count the final 
cost in human terms to the community 
of the waste and breakage resulting from 
the social undervaluation of such labor. 


Has there been any wiser word said 

by political economists in their 
endless discussions as to the economic 
law which, by some mysterious process 
determines wages, than that of Alfred 
Marshall, late professor of political 
economy at Cambridge University, who, 
in defining the economic requirements 
of the lowest grade of labor says: 


“The necessaries for the efficiency of 
an ordinary agricultural or of an un- 
skilled town laborer and his family in 
this generation, may be said to consist 
of a well-drained dwelling with several 
rooms, warm clothing, with some 
changes of underclothing, pure water, a 
plentiful supply of cereal food, with a 
moderate allowance of meat and milk, 
and a little tea, etc., some education; 


and some recreation, and lastly suffi- 
cient freedom for his wife from other 
work to perform properly her maternal 
and her household duties. If in any 
district unskilled labor is deprived of 
any of these things its efficiency will 
suffer in the same way as that of a horse 
that is not properly tended or a steam 
engine that has an inadequate supply of 
coals. All consumption up to this limit 
is strictly productive consumption, any 
stinting of this consumption is not 
economical, but wasteful.” 

From many of the laborers I had 
heard complaints, not only of the wages 
paid, but no less of the conditions un- 
der which they had to work; the wear 
and tear which it meant on shoes and 
clothing, a fact which must be consid- 
ered in connection with the low wage 
out of which replenishment of such 
articles must come; the possibility of 
accidents; the dust from the constant 
drilling and blasting; the water which 
often meant wet feet the entire day, on 
account of which many had quit. 

“T worked down there in mud for two 
weeks,” said one,\ “and every day I 
came home with my shoes soaked and 
every morning I was so_ stiff with 
rheumatism that I could hardly get up, 
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and I quit, for what’s a nine-dollar-a- 
week job that puts you down and out 
like that?” 

I suggested rubber boots. 
Was a snort. 

“How long d’ye think they’d last 
down there and how’s a man going to 
buy them anyway on a dollar and a half 
a day?” 

Wishing to see things first hand, I 
climbed down the ladders into several 
of the pits to see the men at work. 


His reply 


T is a wonderful job that is going on 
down there, this boring a four-track 
tunnel under the teeming thoroughfares 
of New York city, this tearing away 
of the solid rock foundations that in 
some places hold up mammoth build- 
ings,—hotels, theaters, department 
stores,—this moving the very earth 
from beneath the surface trolleys, and 
in some places from-under the massive 
steel elevated structures, while without 
interruption the rumble of the cars 
overhead goes on, carrying back and 
forth the congested crowds ‘for whose 
relief this greatest of all city under- 
ground railroad systems is being built. 
What a glory to be an engineer capable 
of planning and driving through such a 
mighty, wonderful piece of work! 

I stepped my way beneath great build- 
ings, where the work of undermining 
was just beginning. Here were the 
shorers, the advance guard, sometimes 
one alone, again two or more together, 
driving in the first wedges, carefully, 
slowly skirmishing their way, making 
room for the giant steel beams which 
were to be shoved inch by inch, foot by 
foot, beneath the great weights above, 
which must be supported without any 
disturbance to their structures before 
the earth and rock beneath them could 
be moved. And here and there one 
might peer down into square dug pits 
where men were at work building the 
massive concrete supports on which 
these giant beams must surely rest. 

In another section the work of ex- 
cavating had been completed. The steel 
structure for the support of the roof 
was going up and the rasping, hurry- 
ing hammers of riveting machines told 
where the structural iron workers were 
perched, tonging into their places the 
ted hot rivets that join into one struc- 
ture the separate products of furnace 
and mill. 

But the “mucker”, the chap whom TI 
had sent to the $1.50-per-day job, the® 
men of the families I had visited, where 
were they? 

“Here comes a crew of them now, 
replied the pit boss to whom I had ad- 
dressed my question. 


” 


I looked in the direction indicated. 
The big steel “skip” loaded with dirt 
and rock was coming along the im- 


provised track on which I was standing. 
Behind it was the propelling force, some 
five or more of the laborers whom I 


had come down to see at work. I fell 
in behind, following until the spot was 
reached where heavy derrick chains 
caught the skip and hoisted its load to 
the waiting trucks on the street above. 

It was not easy walking along this 
track. Ties were far apart, and into 
the water and mud that had settled be- 
tween them the men splashed, as did 
the mule which in ‘some of the shafts 
was hitched ahead to help along the 
load. Had one naught to do but watch 
every step, he could manage to keep out 
of the puddles, otherwise no. 

I followed the unloaded skip down to 
the point where the excavating was go- 
ing on. Here were my “muckers” at 
their real job, throwing and shovelling 
into the skips the rock and shale that 
blocked the way. The pounding and 
hammering of the drills was interrupted 
only by the shouts of the bosses when 
they called to the gangs to move to 
places of safety as the powder men 
made ready to fire the blasts that would 
loosen and spill the rock in loadable size 
at the skip loading-points. Dust and 
grit gave weight to the air. Water 
trickled down the tunnel sides in many 
places; occasionally a broken pipe shot 
a steady stream which found its way to 
the low spots where the muckers were 
at work. Not in all of the shafts were 
these water conditions equally bad. I 
was told that it depended somewhat up- 
on the diligence of the pit foreman. 
Yet in practically all, one could see rea- 
son for the complaints which I had 
heard. 

One pit I especially recall, where a 
crew of men were shovelling away the 
muck beneath a big sewer line which 
later is to be buried beneath the sub- 
way floor. “A hell of a hole!” remark- 
ed one of the men near me. It was. 

The remark brought to my mind the 
allusion to the underworld which my 


laborer had made when he asked me the 


question which we set out at the begin- 
ning of this article to answer. Per- 
haps, after all, he had meant to be 
more literal than I had thought. The 
mud and water here ran well over the 
soles of the men’s feet; many of them 
were splashed wet to their knees. And 
a sickening stench spoke strongly of the 
possible source of much of the leakage. 


i| T is not to be expected that such work 

can be done without some dan- 
ger. Accidents there will be, even with 
every precaution taken. I was told of 
several. Yet to me, familiar to some 
extent with the constant effort now be- 
ing made in most of our largest indus- 
trial plants to reduce to a minimum the 
possibilities of accidents, to me it seem- 
ed that the safety first idea had not per- 
meated into these shafts. Several times 
I saw shovellers by a quick jump save 
themselves from rocks that came slid- 
ing down from above without warning. 
Men swung their sledges and sent the 


chips flying among groups shoveling 
nearby. Greater precaution I thought 
had been taken to insure the safety of 
the buildings overhead than to safe- 
guard the men below. 

I know, of course, that this kind of 
work is not for weaklings. The ex- 
amining doctors evidently recognize 
that, for in a list of 93 men applying 
for work over a period of two weeks, I 
note that 39 failed to pass the test. At 
least they must be physically fit when 
they start in. I did not expect in these 
shafts to find men sitting about on 
cushions. 


BUILDING railroad tunnels under- 
neath New York is no 4 o’clock 
tea affair of course. I have had 


sufficient experience myself at this 
kind of work to know what it 
means. It is work that calls for 
bodies unimpaired, a condition that 


must also be maintained if they are not 
to break and deteriorate under the 
drive. It is work attended with con- 
siderable more than the usual amount of 
physical danger that goes with such 
labor. It is work surrounded with more 
than average conditions inimical to gen- 
eral health. It is work without which 
the subways which you, I, everyone is to 
have the advantage of, could not be built. 

Is it not work worth a wage that 
shall at least make possible the neces- 
sities of life to him who does it and to 
the wife and children for whom he - 
toils? JI asked that question of every 
pit boss, foreman and engineer whom I 
met on the job. And with one accord 
they answered with emphatic, yes. 

At the entrance of one of New York’s 
great railroad depots one may read this 
tribute: “To all those who with Head, 
Heart and Hand toiled in the construc- 
tion of this monument to the Public 
Service, this is inscribed.” Perhaps 
some such tablet will one day be in- 
scribed to commemorate the completion 
of what is to be “the greatest city rail- 
road system in the world.” It will tell 
of a wonderful achievement. Rightly 
will it extol the masterful thought, the 
courage of mind and heart, the sweat of 
body that made such glory of accom- 
plishment possible. 

But will it tell the full story of the 
toil unless it give answer to the question 
raised by my laborer who, with thou- 
sands of others, went down in the shafts 
to do the “mucker’s” job; the men who 
got for their labor a wage that put de- 
cency of living beyond the reach of 
themselves, their wives and their chil- 
dren; a wage that made unobtainable 
the food and clothing necessary for the 
maintenance of the laborers’ bodies in 
normal state, that forced their families 
to live under conditions where health- 
fulness of existence was impossible, that 
sent them knocking at the doors of the 
city’s hospitals, clinics and charitable 
agencies for relief? 


The 
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Censorship; and the National Board 


HE writer now faces a difficult 
task. He has argued at lengtn 
against theatrical censorship. His 
arguments have not merely re- 
lated to practicability but to fundamental 
principles. He has declaimed sweeping- 
ly against censorship, and at the close 
of the present article he will restate with 
all possible earnestness this view which 
he has for many years held and which 
has been strengthened through all the 
drift of his experience. 
Yet the writer helped to organize 
and for years acted as secretary~for 
the National Board of Censorship of 
Motion Pictures. He still endorses the 
position and the general results of this 
board, whose work he holds to be still 
necessary and whose machinery is far 
more adequate for its task than was the 
case even two years ago. And as the 
present article will show, the National 
Board, however voluntary in its origin 
and co-operative in its organization, is 
subtly compulsory in a measure that 
would hardly be possible through law. 
Is the writer simply inconsistent ? 
The following is a brief reply: The 
national board originated through a con- 
dition wholly unusual and unquestion- 
ably temporary. This condition, exag- 
gerated in America, is found in other 
countries as.well, and has led to the 
adoption in England of a method of con- 
trol modeled on that of the national 
board, while in China an effort is now 
being made to introduce a_ similar 
method. When this condition ceases to 
exist, the national board, as a censoring 
agency, will cease to exist. If it does 
not cease voluntarily, it will have to be 
destroyed—a fanciful eventuality. 
This is the condition, roughly describ- 
ed: Most exhibitors of motion-pictures 
can not (most of them do not wish to) 
choose their own programs. The “ex- 
change,’ or renting house which sup- 
plies films, does not, and under existing 
trade conditions can not, assign pro- 
grams with reference to the specialized 
audience attending any given theater. 
The film-maker, or “producer,” general- 
ly speaking does not and can not design 
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films with reference to any particular 
theater or even to any one class of the 
population. Each film is made for the 


ONE YEAR’S WORK 
[1914] 
Of the National Board of Censorship 


Total number of reels in- 
spected, including those 
inspected more than once. 9,496 

Total number of subjects 
first inspected 

Number of reels condemned 
in toto in the form pre- 
sented by the manufacturer 

Number of subjects con- 
demned in toto in the form 
presented by the manu- 
PACHINET Meet, element ae 

Number of subjects con- 
demned in toto even after 
pictures had been re-made 
by the manufacturer...... 27 
(In other words, about 

two-thirds even of con- 
demned films were, 
through being recon- 
structed, made accept- 
able to the National 
Board). 

Number of subjects in which 
changes were made by the 
National Board 

Total cost to manufacturers 
of negative, sample copies 
and sales copies kept off 
the American market. $513,853.20 
Number of meetings of the 

original Censoring Com- 
mittee for 1914, divided 
into sub-committees of 


5,770 


167 


1) 


522 


4 to 12) membersinn. -5-. 1,011 
Number of meetings of the 

General Committee for 

ALOT AM Ie per ate aey eo Ueste eealey alsa 45 
The proportion of all films 

viewed by the National 

Board two years ago... 95% 
Proportion viewed one 

VEAL TACO ee ctesteeeeerciaiers 97% 
Proportion now viewed... 99% 


(The one per cent not at present 
viewed includes some melodramas 
and dubious crime films and some 
films of local interest publicly shown 
over limited areas. A few obscene 
films are always being secretly passed 
around for private exhibition before 
festive gatherings of men.) 


whole American and often for the whole 
world-public; most films are destined 
within a few months after production to 
go by a process of mechanical routing 
to all theaters, or at least to theaters 
patronized by every conceivable type of 
audience. 

Now approach the question from the 
standpoint of the audience. Since films 
are neither made, distributed nor exhib- 
ited for particular audiences, it is mani- 
fest that the audience does not—can not 
—choose its own entertainment. This 
crucial fact must be analyzed. It is 
well known that most film programs are 
changed daily. Each program contains 
a pot-pourri of themes, the output of 
many film-makers. So that even should 
you or I learn in advance the date on 
which a given film—let us say, Tolstoy’s 
Kreutzer Sonata—is due to be shown at 
our corner theater, we are still com- 
pelled to view this film along with a 
whole program of unrelated subjects. 

In short, the typical motion-picture 
theater is a repertory theater where 
scores of stock-companies, each one com- 
pelled to satisfy the whole American 
audience, hasten across the screen at 
fifteen-minute intervals. And tomorrow, 
each film has fled on its mechanical 
route, from theater to theater, from state 
to state, ultimately from continent to 
continent. 

Well, these circumstances mean, first 
and practically, that every film-maker is 
helped or hurt by every other film-maker 
whose output is booked over the same 
circuit. Every film-exhibitor, himself 
unable to mediate between his audience 
and the film-producer, needs some agency 
to mediate for him. Every audience de- 
mands a gratification or a protection 
which the exhibitor cannot insure, which 
no one film-maker can insure. And so- 
ciety at large demands (or would de- 
mand, if it demanded anything) that at 
some point in this complex, centralized 
and mechanicalized history of the film, 
there be brought to bear an influence, 
a point of view and a determination 
other than the immediately and meager- 
ly commercial one. 
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HIS is a scene 
from The 
Escape, a film 
passed with elimi- 
nations by the Na- 
tional Board. 
Immigrant girls 
are being rescued 
from a house of 
crime. Only six 
years ago Mrs. 
Warren’s Profes- 
sion was closed by 
the police of New 
York because it 
showed the inte- 
rior of a house of 
prostitution such 
as the _ movies 
show today in 


every city. 


A MUCH DEBATED TYPE OF PICTURE 


Let it be added that this needed in- 
fluence will be more creative and ef- 
fective in proportion as it can work by 
the method of positive suggestion, can 
enlist the good-will of the.makers and 
exhibitors of films, and can remain plas- 
tic and experimental; and we can un- 
derstand why the National Board. of 
Censorship was necessary and why it 
continues as the most approximately sat- 
isfactory method of film-regulation yet 
devised. 

The present article is devoted to the 
national board. A future article will 
elaborate what has been said above as 
to the peculiarities of the film-situation. 
It will there be shown that the radical 
measures needed for the improvement 
of motion-pictures are of a kind simpler 
than and wholly different from the cen- 
soring methods even of the national 
board. The whole system of film pro- 
duction and distribution as described 
above must be revolutionized—and can 
be, and will be in a very few years. 

But in our present article, we are 
concerned with the application to the 
present film system, of a form of vol- 
untary censorship which all but over 
night became a national institution. 

The National Board of Censorship 
was founded in March, 1909, as an un- 


dertaking local to New York, through 
the initiative of The People’s Institute 
assisted by the genius of Charles 
Sprague-Smith. A previous extended 
inquiry, conducted by the present writer 
as agent for a joint committee of civic 
agencies under the chairmanship of 
Michael M. Davis, Jr., had revealed the 
conditions described above and _ had 
shown that they were likely to hold good 
for several years. The board was first 
locally organized at the request of the 
motion-picture exhibitors, who under- 
took to shut out from exhibition any 
film not approved. The work became 
national through the request of the man- 
ufacturers of films. The original gov- 
erning committee of the board was 
composed of representatives from 
seven civic agencies. There are now 
thirty-two members on the general, 
or governing committee. This 
mittee is self-perpetuating and adds 
to its own membership; it creates 
the censoring committees which now use 
the regular voluntary services of 120 
men and women. 

The general committee 
control of policy, finance and admin- 
istration, and is a court of last re- 
view in appeals from the censoring com- 
mittees. No system of national repre- 


has final 


com= 


sentation has yet been devised, and 
such representation is probably imprac- 
ticable; but a bulletin goes from the 
board’s offices each week to about 450 
collaborators in all parts of America, 
and a voluminous correspondence is 
maintained with agencies of all sorts 
which are concerned with the improve- 
ment of films. Many of the Board’s 
correspondents are legally required to 
inspect the motion programs shown in 
their cities, and others operate as vol- 
untary committees or advisory boards 
attached to the license departments. 

To this day, not merely has the board 
no legal powers, but it has no contrac- 
tual relations with the producers, dis- 
tributers or showmen of films. The 
board has power only through the posi- 
tive and continuing wish of those inter- 
ested in the film business; yet no mem- 
ber of the board is obligated to the film 
business or is permitted to have even an 
indirect’ interest in the commercial 
phases of the motion-picture art. 

The situation of the national board is 
so unusual as to be almost picturesque. 
Intense competition reigns among film- 
makers, film distributors and film show- 
men, yet the national board censors for 
them all. Trade arrangements come 
and pass, combinations are formed and 


FROM “TRAFFIC IN SOULS” 


white - slave 
melodrama — 

one of the first 
and most debated 
films. To the left, 
the policemen ar- 
rest the father of 
the heroine, who 
unknown to his 
wife and daughter 
(center) has 
grown rich 
through financing 
houses of prostitu- 
tion and the re- 
cruiting of young 
girls. The Na- 
tional Board cut 
out hundreds of 


feet but passed the 
balance. | 


Censorship; and the National Board 


Three Censorship Problems 
MURDER: RAPE: VICE 


Asove: A typical crime-episode from 
The Diamond from the Sky 
showing murder and robbery. The 
National Board considered it justi- 
fied through its relation to a signifi- 
cant plot. 


To tHE RicHT: A scene from The 
Outcast based on a _ well-known 
story of Thomas Nelson Page. The 
heroine, defending herself against 
assault, has killed the man. A 
scenario well within the National 
Board’s standards. 


BeLow: The extreme of sensuousness 
permitted by the National Board 
of Censorship. Episode from The 
Toast of Death, an East Indian 
melodrama, which was approved 
because of its tragic-moral ending. 
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broken up, but the national board co- 
operates right through. Only if all, or 
nearly all makers of films submit their 
product and obey the board’s findings, 
can the board’s efforts be of value to 
any one of them. Only through mani- 
fest fair play can the board hold hungry 
rivals in this concensus of submissive- 
ness. ‘In spite of all its internecine 
struggles, the film art rises or falls as 
one, and the national board is an ex- 
pression of this fact in the moral field. 


While from the above standpoint the 
national board is really a trade institu- 
tion, from another standpoint it is a 
public institution. The board must sub- 
stantially satisfy the public, else its use- 
fulness to the film business is gone and 
its power vanishes. Yet the board and 
its members have no possible fiscal in- 
terest in keeping the work alive. The 
board succeeds or fails by the economic 
test—that is, the test of value rendered 


alike and inextricably to the public and 
to the art. 

Even the board’s executive expenses are 
and always have been paid by voluntary 
subscription, rather unequally distributed 
among the manufacturers of films, the 
very interests whose product it censors 
—whose product, to the value of a half- 
million dollars a year, it prohibits from 
the market. But no one who censors 
films, arbitrates policy or chooses the 
committees or administrative staff of 
the board, receives even his expenses 
from the trade interests or from the 
board. 

The board’s procedure in judging films 
is described in testimony by the present 
writer, at that time secretary of the na- 
tional board, before the assistant attor- 
ney-general of the United States, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1914: 


Q. “Will you tell us something about 
the actual work of passing upon motion 
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pictures and criticizing them, how it is 
done, and where? 

“The. censoring is done by this 

large sub-committee on censoring, of 
about one hundred and forty members. 
This committee is broken up into smaller 
committees, which are at work in New 
York every day except Sunday. 
Two or three committees are at work 
on the same day. Every foot 
of every film is looked at by the censor- 
ing committee, sample copies being sub- 
mitted to it. If there is a disagreement 
in the censoring committee, or if the 
secretary disagrees, or if the manu- 
facturer is aggrieved, the film is then 
appealed to the general committe which 
passes on it with final power. As soon 
as the board censors the film, it is listed, 
or is condemned, or passed, or passed 
with eliminations, and a bulletin is sent 
each week to over three hundred cities, 
containing statements of all the approv- 
ed, condemned, or changed films.” 


At the time of its establishment, the 


It accords with the superficially-para- 
doxical nature of the whole origin and 
position of the national board, that the 
condition which permanently handicaps 
it is the very one which, as suggested at 
the beginning of this article, necessitates 
its existence. 

This is the handicap: Although the 
national board inspects with final power 
all but a handful of the films shown in 
America, it is powerless to direct where 
any given film shall -or shall not be 
shown. Nay, more; it knows that vir- 
tually every film will be seen every- 
where, by every possible kind of audi- 
ence, by people of every possible grade 
of culture and of all ages from four 
years to ‘seventy. 

Most states and most cities are, when 
viewed from the standpoint of the cen- 
sorship problem, practically as hetero- 
geneous as is the entire country. No 
censorship, whether voluntary or legal, 


of the film, would promptly be driven 
from office by an outraged public. The 
censor who tried to work consistently 
by the second method would find his 
judgment entirely sophisticated, his ac- — 
tion paralyzed; and he would resign in 
sheer discouragement. 

In real life, the legal censors have 
generally rushed to battle on the first 
policy, only to find themselves bathed 
in gore from slaughtered films and rep- 
robated by nearly the whole public 
which has created their office. They 
have then retreated toward the second 
policy, accepting more or less the guid- 
ance of the national board but waken- 
ing to an occasional erratic severity 
through the pressure of one or another 
element of taxpayers, office-holders or 
interests. The national board has from 
the beginning planted itself theoretically 
on the second policy, but in an empirical 
way has been more or less inconsistent. 


To the left. 


PASSED 


"THE National Board 

of Censorship bars 
grewsome brutality in 
most contexts, but ap- 
proved this scene as es- 
sential'in a plot dealing 
with the relation of de- 
fective mentality to ju- 
venile crime. The boy 
who is here shown tor- 
turing a cat is later 
restored by medical 
treatment to normality. 


To the right 


PROHIBITED 


The kind of vulgarity 
which the National 
Board does not pass. A 
dancing party is being 
held upstairs; a woman 
falls through the ceil- 
ing. 


board looked to many people impossible, 
utopian; only the personnel of its gov- 
erning committees preserved it from 
suspicion and ridicule. It is still viewed 
with suspicion and incredulity by many, 
in spite of large visible results which 
have been achieved under its hand and 
of its influence, daily felt in every mo- 
tion-picture showhouse in America. The 
more insistent attacks upon the board 
are directed against its virtues; but its 
principal opponents—the advocates of 
legal pre-censorship—are unanimously 
silent concerning its one great practical 
weakness and limitation. For their owm 
compulsory censorships, existing and 
proposed, are afflicted with the same 
limitation. The national board adver- 
tises its limitation and makes no false 
promises. The legal boards and their 
advocates make promises which they 
must know to be impossible of fulfil- 
ment; when confronted with the na- 
tional board’s handicap and their own, 
they “hasten by with averted gaze.” 


under existing ‘fundamental laws and 
trade conditions, can direct the use or 
restrict the audience of any film after 
it is once approved. 

By this fact, any censor of Hane 
pictures is compelled to choose between 
one of two policies: He may fix his 
mind on one element among the very 
composite audience, or pay attention to 
some one use among the many and com- 
plex uses of films, and he may censor 
with reference to that one human ele- 
ment ‘or that one use, ignoring the rest. 
Or again, he may try to bear in mind 
the whole audience and the many vital 
uses of the film, remembering that each 
film is for all the audience and that most 
films have complex uses; and cautiously 
proceeding, he may try to accomplish 
something or other under these condi- 
tions. The censor who worked con- 
sistently by the first method, focusing 
his mind on, for example, the juvenile 
and pathological elements in the audi- 
ence, or on the narrowly moralistic uses 


No judicial body is immune, fortunately 
and unfortunately, from the infection of 
public opinion, and public opinion is only 
approximately rational. 

At this point should be mentioned the 
comparative results of the national 
board and the various legally compul- 
sory censorships. The case of Chicago 
was fully treated in the article of this 
series on August 7 last. The Chicago 
board, like many of the legal boards, 
views films simultaneously with the na- 
tional board, so that many of the ver- 
dicts of all the boards duplicate one an- 
other. But the Chicago board takes the 
viewpoint of the child more exclusively 
than does the national board, and in 
considering films, is in the habit of judg- 
ing each scene out of reference to the 
general plot.’ And as pointed out in the 
article above referred to, the Chicago 
board is more sensitive—more prudish— 
than the national board in sundry mat- 
ters. 

Other boards, like those of Ohio and 


Censorship; and the National Board 


Pennsylvania, publish meagre reports or 
no reports, rendering impossible a de- 
tailed comparison with the national 
board. But as their methods (not to 
mention ideals) diverge excessively from 
those of the national board, a diverg- 
ence of results may be taken for granted. 
A report by the Portland Board of Cen- 
sorship for the five months ending July 
31 last, may be compared with the 
statistics of the national board pub- 
lished elsewhere in this article. During 
that period, 2,003 pictures, or 3,538 reels, 
were viewed by the Portland board. Of 
this number twelve pictures were con- 
demned and 148 eliminations were made. 
A fair proportion of these condemna- 
tions represented verdicts going beyond 
those of the national board. The secre- 
tary of the Portland board adds that 
many of the films censored were old 
pictures made before censorship began. 


Viewing the national board internally: 
Many of its members are predominantly 
concerned with the child and have blind 
spots for other social problems. Others 
are swayed more or less unconsciously by 
their own rebellion against the aesthetic, 
not moral, standards of the millions. 
There are members with religious bias, 
members deeply schooled in submissive 
morality, members with a strong prop- 
erty loyalty, members with sympathies 
for the industrial revolution, members 
with @ hatred for caricature or libel di- 
rected against downtrodden elements of 
the nation. 

Details of the board’s theories and 
formulae in judging films would require 
a long article. The latest printed copy 
of its standards (which can be had free 
of charge from the board) fills twenty- 
three pages and is still far from ex- 
haustive. These formal standards are 
designed primarily for the guidance of 
film-makers and incidentally for the en- 
lightenment of the public, and within 
broad limits they are binding on the 
action of the board itself. The accom- 
panying excerpts from the “Standards” 
are given merely to suggest its contents. 


These examples, and practically all 
the rules of the published “Standards,” 
are wisely general and serve well their 
proper aim—namely, to suggest the tem- 
per of the board and its probable action 
and reasons for action in any given case. 

Certain recent developments are less 
reassuring, indicating a tendency in the 
board to over-specialize its rules, al- 
ways in a prohibitive direction, in a 
fashion that may ultimately limit the 
board’s own freedom of action and even 
of debate and may discourage the cre- 
ative producer of films. The board sin- 
cerely aims to keep itself free and to 
encourage responsible freedom in the 
film-makers. Dramatic art is an organ 
of life, and life is unforeseeable, tame- 
less and profound. Let the board of 
censorship not become, as William James 
said that academic philosophy had be- 
come, “too buttoned-up and white-chock- 


ered and clean-shaven a thing to speak 
for the vast slow-breathing unconscious 
Kosmos with its dread abysses and its 
unknown tides. The freedom we want 
to see there, is not the freedom with a 
string tied to its leg and warranted not 
to fly away.” 

Consistency is the original sin of in- 
tellect, and it is also practically expedi- 
ent. The writer has always been more 
afraid of the national board’s consistency 
than of its inconsistency; though it is 
plain that the board is here merely 
struggling in a net of perplexity which 
tangles all of human life. A committee 
on standards has recently been formed. 


Typical Standards of the 
National Board 


Section 36. “Nor has the board felt 
that it should insist that the struggle be 
robbed of elements of treachery or trick- 
ery, or dictate who shall win or what 
the weapons shall be though it 
will not tolerate the rough handling of 
women and children except where the 
life depicted is undoubtedly pioneer.” 

Section 39. “As a general rule it is 
preferable to have retribution come 
through the hands of authorized officers 
of the law, rather than through revenge 
or other unlawful or extra-legal means.” 

Section 41. “An adequate motive for 
committing a crime is always necessary 
to warrant picturing it. It is 
desirable that the criminal be punished 
in some way, but the board does not al- 
ways insist on this. The results 
of the crime should be in the long run 
disastrous to the criminal so that the 
impression is that crime will inevitably 
find one out. The result (punishment) 
should always take a reasonable propor- 
tion of the film.” 

Section 42. “The producer should re- 
member that he is not writing a detailed 
exposition of a crime, but is telling a 
dramatic story which most often does 
not need such detail.” 


This committee does not censor, but 
analyzes cases which are referred to it 
after action by the board. It tries to 
generalize from such cases and prepares 
resolutions which, when adopted by the 
board, become more or less binding on 
the future. The following recommenda- 
tion from the standards committee is at 
this writing pending before the board. 
It is just the kind of rule that one has 
to formulate if he insists on abstracting 
general and future-limiting laws from 
the solutions and compromises arrived 
at in facing concrete problems of art or 
morals; but to the lover of dramatic art 
or to the pragmatist in philosophy it 
would appear that the standards com- 
mittee is more audacious than were 
Moses:and Confucius: 

“The National Board of Censorship 
will condemn the presentation of com- 
plex and intricate themes presenting the 
details of the life of the so-called ‘wan- 
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ton heroine’ and her companion when 
these are shown as attractive and suc- 
cessful. It will not allow the extended 
display of personal allurements, the ex- 
posure of alleged physical charms and 
passionate, protracted embraces. It 
will also disapprove the showing of men 
turning lightly from woman to woman, 
or women turning lightly from man to 
man in intimate sexual relationships. It 
prohibits the spectacle of the details of 
actual physical fights engaged in between 
women and disapproves of all such con- 
tests in which a woman is roughly 
handled. It disapproves also of the con- 
doning by pure women, in motion pic- 
tures, of flagrant moral lapses in men, 
presented in detail and at length.” 


A recent example of inconsistency 
on the part of the national board is of 
interest, especially because the incon- 
sistency was due to an attempt at con- 
sistency. The board refused to prohibit 
the film “The Birth of a Nation,” which 
in the view of many persons was an in- 
sult to a defenceless race, calculated to 
intensify race hatred and even to cause 
violence. This action of the board, 
taken after prolonged and conscientious 
discussion, was based on a necessary 
ruling by which the national board re- 
fuses to stand guard on behalf of the 
pride or interests of any special fac- 
tion, section or race, but aims to censor 
for the whole people of all the country. 
This ruling acted as a stay against ac- 
tion which might otherwise have been 
taken, based on the alleged libelous char- 
acter of “The Birth of a Nation” and 
its possible tendency to provoke lynch- 
ings and riots. i 


Shortly thereafter, the national board 
condemned a film which depicted out- 
rages by German soldiers, alleged to 
have been committed in 1870 in the 
Franco-Prussian war. The owner of 
the film attempted to overrule the 
board’s. verdict in New York. The 
license commissioner concurred with the 
board and announced that he would re- 
voke the license of theaters showing this 
film. The dispute was carried to the 
courts, and an injunction was secured! 
against the license commissioner, per- 
mitting the film to be exhibited. Said’ 
the court, in effect, “We cannot take- 
cognizance of national prejudices; this: 
court does not recognize hyphenated! 
Americanism.” This injunction was con- 
tested and the case is still being ap- 
pealed. 


In this second case, the national board 
had acted on a ruling adopted at the 
outbreak of the Great War, that films 
likely to cause unneutral acts, or riots 
between (for example) Franco-Ameri- 
cans and German-Americans, should not 
be permitted. This ruling sufficed to 
neutralize and to override the ruling 
which had been applied in refusing to 
condemn “The Birth of a Nation.” 

From the opposite standpoint, cases 
could be multiplied showing the need 
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for general rules when used and not 
abused. A censoring group of the na- 
tional board, which happened to be made 
up from members who were all adher- 
ents of orthodox religious creeds, re- 
cently judged a Kalem film, “The Sec- 
ond Commandment.” The film contain- 
ed the words “Christian Science” and 
two enlarged views of the Christian Sci- 
ence text-book. Forthright the commit- 
tee ordered that these scenes be elimin- 
ated from the film. The case was ap- 
pealed, and the higher committee re- 
versed the original one, but even the 
final adjudication was not unanimous. 
In this case, a long-standing rule of the 
board had saved the film: the rule that 
freedom of religious discussion in films 
must never be limited by the national 
board. 

In another recent case, comparable 
with the above, it is hard to exonerate 
the board from the charge of bias. The 
board’s rule safeguarding religious dis- 
cussion has a parallel in one with respect 
to political discussion. A film, “The 
Governor’s Boss,” in which ex-governor 
Sulzer personally posed, dramatized Sul- 
zer’s view of his recent impeachment. 
It placed responsibility on a well-known 
alleged political boss, and indicated the 
penetration of the boss’s influence into 
the legislative chamber where Sulzer was 
judged. The judges of the Court of Ap- 
peals are by law required to sit with the 
New York Legislature in impeachment 
cases. The whole last reel of this film 
was condemned by the board, in the 
form originally presented. The board’s 
grounds were the apparent libel against 
the members of the impeachment court. 
But in past years the board has author- 
ized, as it will in the future (and as it 
must and should authorize) many films 
satirizing, burlesquing and even seri- 
ously impugning the representatives of 
government and of social service. 

So by a hundred causes the national 
board is swayed from its theoretical rule 
of calm considerateness for the whole 
public, and this is as it should be; in 
no other way could the board do pro- 
gressively good work. But that the 
board’s ideal is a judicial and inclusive 
one, rather than a political and narrow 
‘one; that the compass points north, to- 
ward a pole-star never reached; this is 
true and important. The writer is posi- 
tive, from a close knowledge of the 
board’s work during five years, that its 
verdicts have never been swayed by 
threats or pleadings of special interests, 
by threats of denunciation or by a con- 
scious deference to public clamor. 

This is a remarkable fact, if true. 
As the writer has had no connection 
with the national board for more than 
a year, or with the film business or art 
at any time, but has observed the board’s 
work closely during recent months, his 
assurance may have some weight. 

Is it possible to state briefly the con- 
trolling positive ideal of the board in 
censoring films? The board has in fact 


an implicit ideal. There is a tradition 
which its members share in common; 
and which reveals itself in the fact that 
a new member can nearly always be 
readily identified. The most steadfast 
part of this tradition is mentioned no- 
where in the printed standards of the 
board; it is nothing more nor less than 
a recognition that the board is collabo- 
rating in an improvement of motion- 
pictures which is desired by all, and by 
none so much as by the heads of the 
great film studios. The board is not at 
work to force an improvement or to 
hand down its own greater wisdom, for 
the board has no such wisdom and makes 
no pretense to having it. The national 
board is a clearing house and a means 
by which many factors—business fac- 
tors, esthetic factors, moral factors and 
personal factors—represented by divers 
individuals, groups and corporations, are 
enabled to do team-work for the educa- 
tional, moral and to some extent the 
artistic development of the film art. This 
does not mean that the national board 
is merely an advisory agent. It has great 
powers, greater with each year, and it 
sometimes uses them with cruel effect. 
But these powers are neither legal, con- 
tractual nor mandatory in any sense 
whatever; the board is voluntarily exer- 
cising a trust which is voluntarily re- 
posed with it. 

To execute wisely, moderately and 
fearlessly this trust; to aspire toward 
no vested power, contractual or legal; 
to make no false claims; to do its unpre- 
tentious best under the limitations, de- 
scribed in this article, which are beyond 
its power to modify; this is the implicit 
but perfectly conscious ideal of the more 
than 150 men and women who, without 
pay or recognition, examine and debate 
that ceaseless stream of film-drama flow- 
ing six days in the week, fifty-two weeks 
in the year. And thus working, the na- 
tional board has written itself pretty 
deeply into the history of motion- 
pictures during six years. Mistakes by 
the hundreds or thousands, which have 
been made and will continue to be made, 
are compensated for by this steadfast, 
earnest ideal of the board; and its own 
position, alike with the film-art and the 
public, grows ever stronger. 


Constructive Work 


Before leaving the subject of the na- 
tional board, mention should be made of 
its activities other than those of mere 
censorship. Although it has kept from 
the market probably $2,000,000 in value 
of films since 1909, this preventive or 
destructive work is not a boast of the 
board. Far more vital has been its 
purely constructive, standard-forming 
work, directed alike toward the pro- 
ducers of films and toward the public. 
In addition, the board has served as a 
bureau of information in all matters 
pertaining to the regulation of motion- 
picture theaters—the construction, light- 
ing,, ventilation and licensing of the 


nearly 20,000 buildings where millions 
of people gather daily. Independently 
again of these activities, the board has 
waged a methodical campaign—frank, 
aggressive and on the whole successful 
—against such legal censorship as has 
been described in previous articles ot 
this series. 

A remark as to the nature and signifi- 
cance of the board’s financial support 
is in place here. The facts have already 
been given in the present article, and 
it has been stated that the national 
board’s work stands or falls by the 
economic test. But while this is true, it 
can hardly be said that the board is on 
a thoroughgoing economic basis. The 
film art and the public must continue to 
get “value received” through the board’s 
work, but the only value received by 
the workers themselves—the more than 
150 volunteers who actually constitute 
the board—must be found in a satisfied 
desire for public service or an intellec- 
tual interest in the problems of censor- 
ship. They get not merely no pay but 
no public recognition save in the form 
of denunciations which every few weeks. 
are leveled at them for some mistake 
fancied or real. This circumstance may 
appear to be a fortunate one, but is not 
wholly so. It is indeed a guarantee that 
the board will not go radically “wrong,” 
or fall below that minimum standard of 
results which will be needed to hold the 
allegiance of the public and of the busi- 
ness interests concerned, or outlast its 
usefulness in the censoring field. 

But after all, the censoring of films 
or anything else the board may do is not 
a vocation but only an avocation for 
the board’s volunteer workers. It is in 
the field of vocation, not of avocation, 
that bold initiative, inventive imagina- 
tion and generalship are to be found. 
The censoring of films is quite properly 
an avocation; in its established work 
of censoring the national board does in- 
deed work under ideal conditions. 

Yet, beyond that, we must bear in 
mind that the national board is al- 
ready far more than a mere censoring 
agency; its real significance lies in the 
fact that it stands at the cross-roads of 
the film art and the public need, in free 
co-operative relations with everybody, in 
an unexampled position both to know 
and to. do. The greater part of the na- 
tional board’s great power has not yet 
been used; it never can be used merely 
in censoring. Sooner or later the board 
may need to anticipate and to formulate 
new policies, new programs of social 
service reaching far beyond the censor- 
ing field. Will a large voluntary agency, 
with a small number (only five) of over- 
burdened secretaries, see and Conquer 
the opportunity when it comes? Does 
the board’s organization provide an ade- 
quate continuing motive for fresh, radi- 
cal and of course, hazardous initiative? 

At any rate, contrasting the organi- 
zation and relations to the public of the 

[Continued. on page 31.] 


PLAQUES and MEDALLIONS 
By VICTOR DAVID BRENNER 


Bey in Shavely, a little Russian town near the Baltic, Mr. Brenner 
came to this country at the age of nineteen. For seven years he prac- 
ticed his calling as a die-cutter. Five years followed in Paris. 

Since then in addition to his occasional sculptures, a succession of bas- 
reliefs has come from his New York studio—coins, medallions, plaques and 
tablets, many of them symbolic of social activities and interpretative of 
American types. 


DR. RUPERT NORTON 


Tablet to be unveiled this fall at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
to which, as a center for research, Dr. Norton con- 


tributed rare executive qualities. 


DR. JOHN HEWETSON 


Tablet unveiled two years ago at Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal. Dr. Hewetson gave up his life in carrying forward 
the study of tropical diseases. 


COMMEMORATIVE 
MEDALLIONS 


I. Medallion for the 
twenty-fifth National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, 
1898. The spirit of help reaching 
out to the dependent and delinquent. 


Il. Seal of the New York Public 


Library, adopted at the merging of 
the Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations. 


THE TORCH BEARER OF EDUCATION 


Plaque for the fiftieth anniversary 
of the University of Wisconsin 


INTERPRETATIVE OF 
THE SOCIAL SPIRIT 


III. Medallion for the Inter- 

national Congress of Hygiene, 

1912. The antithesis of the Three 

Fates: a mother teaching a child to 
conserve the thread of life. 


IV. Medallion for the International Con- 
gress on Tuberculosis, 1908. The triumph of 
science over the dragon of the White Plague. 


THE IMMIGRANT LED BY AMERICA 


Reverse of a commemorative plaque 
bearing the figure of Carl Schurz 


JOHN HAY 
THE DIPLOMAT 


WILLIAM H. WELCH AMBROSE SWASEY 


Foremost in American medical research Donor of the Engineering Research Foundation 


GEORGE 
WILLIAM CURTIS 


Americans whose humani- 
tarianism has made itself 
felt in work for.the poor, 
for civil service reform, 
for the democratiza- 
tion of art, for racial con- 
servation and for peace. 


SPENCER TRASK MRS. TRASK 


- selves,—nothing more nor 


f TRANGE 
andnew 


S names have 
been brought 
into the 


newspaper headlines as 
the eastern battle front 
has been pushed back this 
summer. They have re- 
mained largely a matter 
of names to us, their 
human meaning small, 
with nothing of the sharp 
imagery of struggle, of 
gain and loss which was 
true of Rheims, or Liege, 
or Louvain. The soldiers 
who have gone down and 
those who have marched 
on—and the countrysides 
through which they have 
marched—are all misty, 
seemingly unconcerned 
with us like those dim 
battlefields of the Russo- 
Japanese war around 
Mukden and Harbin. 
Yet, if we go into any 
of the Slavic neighbor- 
hoods in our American 
cities or any of the Jew- 
ish quarters, the eastern 
conflict takes on meaning 
and personality; and if 
we were to go to the vil- 
lages in the province of 
Kovno, in that region 
near the old Russo-Ger- 
man boundary,—on the 
Baltic coast between 
Dantzig and Riga,—we 
should find new and 
quaint links with our- 


less than the seals swing- 
ing from the stout watch- 
chains of merchants and 
village officials and land- 
owners. For practically 
everybody in the United 
States, practically every 


day in the year, carries 


a pocket piece which is the handiwork 
of the same designer. 

This is the Lincoln penny which was 
sculptured by Victor David Brenner, 
one time seal-maker of Shavely in the 
province of Kovno, from whose studio 
in New York during the last fifteen 
years have come a series of plaques and 
medallions catching up and putting into 
enduring bas-relief, various forms in 
which the American type, mixture of 
all races, conqueror and child of a new 
continent and a new political order, has 
expressed itself. The accompanying re- 
productions show a few of the series, 
in a sense companion pieces to the head 
of Lincoln,—Hay the diplomat, Emerson 
the philosopher, Evarts the lawyer, 
with his deep inseeing eyes, Huntington 
the railroad builder who spanned moun- 
tain and desert, with eyes and back- 
ground giving a curious effect of the 


TWO NEW WORLDS 


AND A SCULPTOR’S CLAY 
By Paul V. Kellogg 


VICTOR DAVID BRENNER 


searchlight of a locomotive, Swasey the 
telescope builder whose lenses- pierced 
the farthest heavens; and a score of 
others. 

They have included not only builders 
and men of letters, philosophers and 
public leaders, but some of those who 
in less obvious ways have gathered up, 
or left their impress on, the social life 
of the times so that, in a very special 
sense, Mr. Brenner has worked in a 
field of peculiar interest to readers of 
Tue Survey. For example, this fall 
another tablet will be added to those 
from his hands on the walls of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, permanent memorials 
to the remarkable group of hygienists 
and administrators who have made hos- 
pital and university an expanding force 
in American medicine. On the cover of 
this issue is shown a plaque to be un- 
veiled this fall at the New York In- 


firmary for Women and 
Children, to Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, sister and co- 
worker of the pioneer 
woman physician of the 
United States. In the 
60’s they founded, in con- 
nection with the hospital, 
that college for women 
which threw open the 
practice of medicine to 
their sex until the pre- 
judice and inertia of the 
men’s medical colleges 
were worn down, and 
Cornell and Johns Hop- 
kins opened their doors 
to women. These plaques 
in themselves offer oc- 
casion for review here of 
the artist’s work, They 
are instinct with its larg- 
er spirit. For this theme of 
pioneering, of expanding 
opportunity, is one which 
occurs again and again 
in his work; and with 
cause, for to the young 
immigrant from a meager 
Baltic village, from a 
pale within that village 
even more repressed and 
barren of color and form 
than the Russian life 
about it, America meant 
a new world in a very 
real sense—the bursting 
through of fettered apti- 
tudes, the unfolding of 
new and fabulous vistas 
of existence, into which 
generations of painters 
and sculptors and archi- 
tects had gone before and 
left the work of their 
hands as guide stones to 
those who came after. 


Small wonder, there- 
fore, that Brenner has 
sought to bring these 
two new worlds of his 

together. By interpreting American 
life in clay and bronze? Yes, but 
more than that, by trying to make 
art itself part of the American op- 
portunity for all—by helping to bring 
the love of beauty and the realization of 
beauty into the common possession of 
the people of this new and _ roughly 
thrown together civilization of ours. 
And out of the very ladder of his own 
opportunity, this immigrant sculptor hit 
upon an unusual means for reaching the 
farthest recesses of the common life 
with a fragment of his message. The 
modelling of the new one cent piece in 
1909 was to him other than a chance 
government commission. He had learn- 
ed that the common coins of a people 
may become the spreaders of a sense 
of what is true in line and contour and 
proportion—more readily than paintings 
or statuary, or the scattered forms of 
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architecture, more wide spread even 
than the photograph or the moving pic- 
ture, and more responsive to the mould- 
ing influence of the artist. For coins 
are itinerant teachers to eye and touch, 
they reach the poorest homes and most 
out of the way villages—the unnumbered 
Shavely’s of a new continent. They 
can leave a habit, if not a craving, for 
beauty, which will be less and less satis- 
fied with what is ugly and shapeless and 
dull in the things of daily use. They 
can at strange and unexpected times 
touch a burdened life or fire a young 
one with the moral force inlaid in the 
seamed face of a Lincoln. Thus, by 
slow but all embracing experience, com- 
mon standards may be raised; thus, by 
the strategy of building up inside human 
lives a craving and recognition of what 
is beautiful and enduring, peace may 
achieve something more 
than cathedrals; thus, out of Russia 
came a servant to the democracy. 


Shavely is a market center of 5,000 
inhabitants, Lithuanians, “Poles and 
Letts; its officials Russian, its cultural 
life dominated by German influences. 
Brenner’s grandfather was blacksmith 
to a landed proprietor of the region. 
His father, as a boy learned to cut out 
silhouettes, and as a man carried the 
family gift of metal working to a new 
stage when he set up a little shop in 
his home, and in addition to the gen- 
eral run of work as a mechanic carved 
soapstones along fanciful lines, cut 
stones for the village grave yard and 
engraved ornate rings and brooches. 
Here the son took his place at the 
bench beside him at the age of 13, tu- 
tored out of hours by his father in his- 
tory and languages and the Talmud, and 
learning the gifts of hand which his 
father knew. More especially, he learn- 
ed seal making, for this was a time when 
throughout the middle classes of Russia 
there spread the vogue of much use of 
private seals such as the nobility had 
always employed; and such as had 
utilitarian value, also, in a region where 
the new peasant land-holders were many 
of them unlettered. After three years 
the boy became an itinerant journey- 
man, going from village to village, stop- 
ping at inns and taking orders for his 
work from door to door. Then, a new 
branch of the craft opened up to him 
whenhespent 
nine months 
at line en- 
graving at 
an establish- 
ment at Mi- 
tan, capital 
of a_ neigh- 
boring proy- 
ince, where 
type metal for 
newspapers 
and maga- 
zines, rubber 
stamps and 
label printing 
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were put out. In his eighteenth year 
still another branch opened up when 
he set out for Riga and went into the 
shop of a jewelry engraver, teaching 
him seal cutting in exchange for learn- 
ing his branch of the craft. The year 
following, the boy returned to Kovno, 
capital city of his native province of 
the same name, and set up as an en- 
graver of musical instruments, of seals 
and jewelry. 


From Kovno to New York 

It was without money that he set 
out for America in 1890, but with this 
all around equipment in a trade which 
might find a market wherever people 
adorned themselves, or drew music from 
brass, or signed legal forms, or print- 
ed from type, or marked their dead. 
And surely they did these things in the 
New World. But these were not after 
all the ‘opportunity he set. out to find 
in America—but something richer in 
life, something which the artist in him 
craved without knowing what it was, 
at his engraver’s bench in the little Bal- 
tic town, or in the rigid intellectual dis- 
cussions of the Jewish community of 
which he was a part. Nor was it what 
he found in this new America. For 
such is our stupidity that we have not 
yet learned the knack of sifting out the 
special aptitudes of those who pour in 
at the gates of New York, and we be- 
gin by turning artists and musicians 
and poets and craftsmen among them 
into a common mold of our unskilled 
labor. : 

This was not for long, however, in 
Brenner’s case. He in time found work 
in an Essex Street shop as die cutter 
and engraver of badges. He prospered 
and the year following he sent for his 
brother, in the second year, for his par- 
ents and the rest of his family, and in 
1894 was able to start out for himself 
as a die cutter for jewelers and silver- 
smiths. 

This meant money, such as could 
scarcely have been dreamed of at his 
tool bench at Shavely, and the beginnings 
of a new line of work which, when the 
issue was drawn, the young craftsman 
was to find meant more to him than 
money. Professor S. Ettinger of the City 
College was.a collector of coins of more 
than local standing, and one day in 
browsing about the East Side he entered 
the badge factory on Essex Street, and 
came across a tiny head of Beethoven, 
used as the pendant of the badge of a 
singing society. This he found to be 
the work of the young immigrant crafts- 
man and he brought him to the notice of 
the president of the American Numis- 
matic Society. In the rows of coins 
and medals which these collectors show- 
ed him, an entirely new world opened up 
to the young die cutter—coins of gold 
and silver, bronze, nickel and copper, 
reaching’ back, link upon link, to the 
dawn of history; milled dollars, clinking 
with romance and the days of the Span- 
ish Main, when the confines of the 
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known world were pushed out and out; 
sovereign gold pieces such as offered a 
common medium for the trade of all na- 
tions; medallions struck off to com- 
memorate some of the greatest adven- 
turings of men. Nor was this all. These 
coins, battered and worn smooth by the 
thumbs of other races and generations, 
were, some of them, beautiful with a 
chasteness and grace of design unlike 
anything to be found in the purses of 
Kovno or Riga. Still less like the coins 
that had found their way into American 
pockets. They were, in truth, the con- 
necting link between his engraver’s 
craft and the whole range of fashion- 
ings in wood and stone and clay and 
metal, out of which the sculptors have 
built their art. 


Slowly the young die-cutter groped 
his way into this second new world. 
Before he came to America he had 
never seen a museum of.art. As a child 
he had dreamed of studying; as an im- 
migrant boy in New York he had fairly 
trembled when he first saw a man who 
was pointed out to him as a real artist. 

Through members of the Numismatic 
Society who took an interest in him, 
young Brenner got the commission to 
design a medal struck off at the opening 
of a new ward at St. Luke’s Hospital— 
bearing the head of Dr. Mihlenberg, its 
founder. Soon after, he executed the 
design made by Lydia Field Emmett for 
the Cullum medal of the American Geo- 
graphic Society, and given to Nansen 
and Peary. And then he was commis- 
sioned to design and make the medal 
of the Twenty-fifth National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction. 


But these were, after all, but oc- 
casional forays into the new world 
which lay beyond his practical com- 
missions for jewellers and silversmiths. 
That it was which consumed his day- 
light hours; at that he _ prospered, 
prospered amazingly so that he was on 
his way toward becoming a rich die- 
cutter. Had he kept at it until middle 
life he would have become no doubt a 
wealthy patron of art, but a disappointed 
man. 

In 1898, just four years after he had 
opened up his establishment on Fulton 
Street, he closed it- and went to Paris 
on the proceeds of the four years. 
There for three years he studied at the 
Académie 
Julien, under 
Roty, who 
wastherank- 
ing medallist 
of Europe, 
and Alexan- 
dre Charpen- 


cal in sculp-_, 
Eitmwe, anid 
member of 
the Rodin 
group. Re- 
turning to 
New York 
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Two New Worlds and a Sculptor’s Clay 
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he set up as medallist and in this period 
designed the George William Curtis 
medal for Columbia and a _ military 
medal for the state of Michigan. He 
served as a teacher at the National 
Academy and three years later once 
more was back at the Académie Julien 
—bent on an entire break from the com- 
mercial field to the uncertain one of 
art. In 1906 he again returned to New 
York to establish himself as a medallist 
and sculptor. 

One of the movements he threw him- 
self into was that of the Numismatic 
Society to secure better coins. Even 
the conservative British were eclipsing 
the United States in this direction. The 
movement met with a hearty response 
from President Roosevelt. In 1908, 
Brenner was chosen to design the Pana- 
ma medal which has since been given 
to every workman who puts in two con- 
secutive years on the canal. Among his 
earlier pieces of work had been the ex- 
ecution of a series of modern coins for 
the Republic of San Domingo. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was struck with the pos- 
sibility of making use of his Lincoln as 
the first step in reforming the face of 
our own coinage. The question lay be- 
tween the half dollar and the cent; and 
choice fell on the latter, both because 
for sixty-five years:there had 
been no change in our cop- 
per pieces with their rather 
impossible Indian heads; and 
because the smaller the coin, 
the more people who would 
thumb it over. St. Gaudens 
had already wrought his 
beautiful ten and twenty 
dollar gold pieces for the 
United States but the circu- 
lation of such denominations 
was so restricted that the 
movement had stopped there. 
The Lincoln head was, of 
course, the main element in 
the new pocket piece; but it 
represented also the modern 
tendencies in simplified 
decoration. It is not over- 
loaded and introduces the 
hollow surfaces used in the 
beautiful French pieces. 

In the last ten years Bren- 
ner has made numerous 
medallions reflecting differ- 
ent phases of public life. 
Several of them have been 
related to the social welfare; 
but not all, for his work has 
been catholic, ranging among 
such varied commissions as 
a medallion for the Aero Club 
bearing the heads of the 
Wright brothers, with a bi- 
plane on the reverse, the 
John Fritz medal of the 
United Engineering Soci- 
eties of America, which com- 
memorated seventy-five years 
of development in the iron 
industry of the United States 


and the sheerly artistic plaque which 
was struck off for a memorial exhibition 
to Whistler. There has been his medal- 
lion of the International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography with a new 
fable to match that of the Fates—a 
mother telling her child how to spin the 
thread of life; the medallion of the In- 
ternational Tuberculosis Congress, sym- 
bolic of science triumphing over the 
dragon of the white plague; the seal of 
the University of Wisconsin on which 
is shown the figure of a youth who has 
caught the light but reaches further; 
in a way a companion piece to the Carl 
Schurz medal distributed by Paul M. 
Warburg among the friends of the Ger- 
man leader at the time of his death, 
ghowing an.immigrant led by the spirit 
of America. 


Portraiture in Bronze 


While Brenner’s work has thus caught 
up and given expression to several of 
the social movements of the times and 
of the meaning of life as he has seen 
it in men’s lives, his art has not as yet 
centred around any one social propa- 
ganda of protest or proposal. When he 
first came to the East Side his frequent 
companion was a young fellow work- 
man from his own village in Russia, a 
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The group which will surmount the memorial fountain in 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh. 


smelter, son of a small proprietor. They 
were members of a group who debated 
Socialism and took an active interest in 
currents of thought on the East Side 
In Paris he was thrown with the 
radicals in sculpture. Yet these eco- 
nomic and professional currents did 
not grip him so strongly as his own life 
experience. When he came to this coun- 
try it was like being let out of a closet. 
He had before that known no recrea- 
tion; only to dig. Here he felt energies 
freed in him; through which he could 
create and feel new beauty and mean- 
ing in tangible things. The mystery of 
this was to him the big thing, the mys- 
tery of the moth which has come from 
the worm and cocoon. 

And its first meaning as it was borne 
in upon him was that the impounded 
power in every man ought to be re- 
leased; that he should find self-expres- 
sion. What and how far men had 
achieved this goal was his constant 
search; so that when he drew Hunting- 
ton he strove not to put himself in but 
to bring out the man and what he stood 
for; and, as we have seen, he fashioned 
eyes that eould see across a continent, 
and could bind the states together. In 
Lincoln he saw the great introspector— 
the lonely man—the man who amid 
great travail preserved what 
Washington had _ created, 
what Napoleon strove to 
create and failed—the union 
of a continent; who held in 
his face what he said in his 
Gettysburg speech. 

For a time Brenner shared 
in that gospel of strenuosity 
which was characteristic of 
the Roosevelt régime at 
Washington, and which was 
kindred to the up-leaping im- 
pulses in much of our immi- 
grant life. It was following 
this period and in a degree ' 
in reaction to it, that he con- 
ceived his first large group 
of statuary—Nature the Re- 
storer, a group in which the 
limp figure of a boy shows 
the first pulsings of return- 
ing strength where his foot 
touches the ground and 
where the soothing hand of 
his mother touches his el- 
bow ;—which, if you will, 
has some analogy to the 
physical breakdown of hun- 
dreds of young immigrants 
who flood our cities in their 
eager wave of ambition and, 
after the over-exertion and 
over-crowding have done 
their work, can find re- 
cuperation only by a return 
to Mother Earth and simple 
living. 

The modern social mes- 
sage of the piece is, how- 
ever, pretty much concealed 
by its classic treatment and 


symbolism. For it must be remembered, 
if New York was to Brenner the gate 
of his first new world, Paris was that 
of his second. In New York he had 
begun as immigrant boy with mouth 
agape; in Paris he was quite as fully 
engrossed in going through the disci- 
pline of a sort of Greek and Latin 
period of training. 

In a way, however, perhaps other and 
stronger forces entered in. There are 
those immigrants who, either because of 
their experience abroad or what befalls 
them here, are caught up and enter at 
once into the whirl of agitation and 
revolutionary thought. A larger num- 
ber go through the typical American 
process of “getting on.” It is only when 
they get to a breathing spell, when they 
have in a way arrived, that the tension 
relaxes and they are impelled by social 
concepts of citizenship and opportunity. 


So with this immigrant sculptor; he 
has been less a leader among his own 
people with a challenge for their ears, 
and their challenge for ours, than a 
sharer with them in the common ex- 
perience. 


Yet in the fact that when it came to 
the second loaf of bread in his calling 
as a die-cutter, he turned aside—more, 
got down to crusts if you will in his 
search for hyacinths,—coupled with 
that other fact that when he found these 
hyacinths unfolding under his touch, he 
scattered them as bread or largess were 
mever scattered before, into the pockets 
of all of us—there is a promise that we 
will have in Brenner an interpreter not 
only of the spirit of self-expression in 
individual men but of the same spirit 
as it manifests itself through great com- 
panies of people. “If joy is our reason 
for being,” he says, “then because of 
our desire for possession, or because of 
wrong distribution, we have lost it; as 
Cain lost his heritage. But the Abel 
promise keeps reasserting itself.” 


THE WHIST- 
LER MEDAL- 
LION — CON- 
SIDERED PER- 
HAPS THE 


BEST ILLUS- 


TRATION OF 
MR. BRENNER’S 
FACULTY FOR 
SPIRITED POR- 
TRAITURE 


It is in character, therefore, that his 
largest public commission to date is the 
fountain memorial to the donor of 
Schenley Park, which will be placed in 
Pittsburgh next year. It is a mythologi- 
cal group with Pan and nymph treated 
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in classic spirit, entitled A Song to 
Nature,—a gay, unspoiled conception 
kindred to the effrontery with which 
some little natural park breaks into our 
tamed and deadening city landscape. 
But the piece he is working on now is 
a conception of democracy. 


* * * 


Just as we can see the stars in the 
daytime by looking into a deep well; 
so as we look deep in some great sphere 
of human activity can we gauge what 
abstractly is beyond the power of our 
minds to apprehend, or of our con- 
sciences to admit—gauge what the great 
war means in human loss and tragedy 
to the people of Europe and then to 
us. This Kovno seal-maker, with his 
gift for sculpture and his promise of a 
social message gleaned in his climbings 
through two new worlds, was just such 
a lad as has gone down in the thousands 
as the battle front has strained forward 
and backward over the provinces whose 
names sound strange to our ears. 


HE life of Dr. Emily Blackwell 

was so intimately connected with 

that of her sister, Dr. Elizabeth 

Blackwell, that in giving a 

sketch of one, the other is necessarily 
included. 

The Doctors Blackwell were the first 
women in this country to graduate from 
a regular medical college and the first 
in any country to establish a hospital for 
the treatment of women and children, 
by women. 

To the natural gifts of the sisters and 
their—for those days—unusual educa- 
tion, was due the possibility of coping 
with the ignorance and prejudice which 
faced them; it was only by their courage 
and strength of character that those ob- 
stacles were overcome. 

Doctors Elizabeth and Emily Black- 
well were born in Bristol, England. 
Their father came to this country with 
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this country. 
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a large family of children when Emily 
was four years old. Mr. Blackwell set- 


tled first in New York city—and later 
in Cincinnati where he died, leaving his 
large family unprovided for. He left to 
his children, however, a rich inherit- 
ance in character which was later re- 
vealed in the work accomplished by 
them. 

Following the death of their father, the 
two oldest daughters started a school in 
Cincinnati which proved very successful. 
The younger daughters, Elizabeth and 
Emily, taught for some years in this 
school, and later elsewhere. It was dur- 
ing this time that they became more and 
more impressed by the limited opportuni- 
ties for even educated women to make 
their way in the, world. They had, too, 
a keen sense of individual responsibility, 
—the need of each to work for all. This 
led them to seek for women a larger field 
for useful work. 

The idea of studying for the profession 
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of medicine was first suggested to Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell by an_ invalid 
friend, who said how much less dis- 
tressing her medical treatment would 
have been could she have had a woman 
physician. And she added, “Why do 
you not study medicine?” The sugges- 
tion was not attractive to Elizabeth 
Blackwell. She had always shrunk from 
physical ills in others, and was a stoic 
in regard to her own, and it was only 
after much thought and consideration 
of the possible advantage to women 
which the opening of such a field would 
be that she gave the idea serious at- 
tention. 

She then began to consider the pos- 
sibility of obtaining in a regular col- 
lege the necessary medical instruction, 
and she soon learned that there was 
scarcely a limit to the obstacles to be 
met; but having determined that %t was 
the right thing to do, she would permit 
nothing to daunt her. 

Dr. Blackwell’s efforts and final suc- 
cess are charmingly told in her Pioneer 
Work in Opening the Medical Profes- 
sion to Women, and Dr. Stephen Smith 
of this city, who was a student at the 
Geneva college when Elizabeth Black- 
well entered, has given a graphic ac- 
count of her influence in converting—by 
her example and gentle dignity—a crowd 
of unruly young men into a class of or- 
derly and attentive students. After her 
graduation in 1849, Elizabeth Black- 
well went to Europe where she con- 
tinued her studies in London and Paris. 
She returned to New York in 1851 and 
started a dispensary for women and 
children on the East Side. This was 
made possible by the generous support 
of some members of the Society of 
Friends who were the first to recog- 
nize the value and need of the work. 
Two years later the charter for the New 
York Infirmary was obtained and the 
hospital established. The infirmary 
was at that time the only institution 
in New York where a hitherto inno- 
cent girl who was about to become a 
mother could find shelter other than 
among the hardened reprobates of 
Blackwell’s Island. 

In the meantime, Dr. Emily Blackwell 
was pursuing her medical studies. She, 
too, met with no end of opposition, and 
it was only a sense of moral obligation 
that gave her courage to continue the 
struggle. 

It had been decided at the Geneva col- 
lege not to establish the precedent of 
opening its doors to women; this made it 
necessary for Emily Blackwell to seek 
elsewhere. She went from city to city 
begging for an opportunity to fit her- 
self for medical work, meeting every- 
where with refusal. At last an appeal 
to the faculty and trustees of the Med- 
ical College of Cleveland, Ohio, met 
with a favorable result, and she began 


her studies there. As the step was such 
a novel one there was uncertainty as 
to how a woman would be received by 
the students—so their attitude was an- 
ticipated by the dean who appeared be- 
fore them at the opening lecture and 
said, “We are to have with us this win- 
ter a lady who proposes to study medi- 
cine. The lady is Miss Emily Black- 
well, sister of Elizabeth Blackwell, who 
has already graduated with honor. 
American men have the reputation of 
being chivalrous. I hope that reputa- 
tion may be sustained by you.’ The 
address was applauded and the doctor 
was always treated with consideration 
and respect. 

She received her degree from this col- 
lege and then continued her studies at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in London, 
also at the famous Maternité in Paris, 
and later with. Sir James Simpson of 
Edinborough, who was much interested 
in her work and made her his assistant. 

On her return to New York, Dr. 
Emily Blackwell joined her sister, and 
together they carried on the work of 
infirmary and dispensary with the con- 
stant aim of enlarging it and increasing 
its usefulness. In this they were helped 
at every step by the trustees, prominent 
men and women who were in full sym- 
pathy with them. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
when there was a great demand for 
nurses, an informal meeting of the lady 
managers was called at the infirmary 
to see what could be done toward sup- 
plying the need. A notice of this meet- 
ing having found its way into the New 
York Times, the parlor of the infirm- 
ary was crowded and out of it grew the 
organization of the National Sanitary 
Aid Association. 

In 1864, the Doctors Blackwell, with 
the hearty co-operation of the trustees 
of the infirmary, opened the medical col- 
lege, the charter for which had been 
obtained when the hospital was founded, 
and it was known as the Woman’s 
Medical College of the New York In- 
firmary for Women and Children. The 
doctors did not approve of small iso- 
lated colleges, but the failure of all ef- 
forts to gain admission for women to 
the large men’s colleges made it neces- 
sary to start an independent one. It 
was from the first determined that the 
standing of the college should equal the 
best, and in order that there should be 
no question as to the thoroughness of 
its instruction, there was appointed in 
addition to its faculty, a board of ex- 
aminers. The members of this board 
were selected from among the leading 
professors in the men’s colleges, and it 
included Drs. Willard Parker, Austin 
Flint, Alfred Loomis, Fordyce Barker, 
Stephen Smith and Professor Chandler 
of Columbia, all warm and faithful 
friends. The college was the first to 


follow Harvard in making a three years’ 
course of study obligatory, and the 
course was later extended to four years. 


When the doors of Johns Hopkins at 
Baltimore and the medical department 
of Cornell in New York were opened 
to women, the college—having fulfilled 
its mission—was closed and all further 
efforts were directed toward increasing 
the facilities for practical work at the 
infirmary. 


In 1869, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell went 
to England where she made her future 
home. From this time the duties as 
head of both hospital and college fell 
upon Emily Blackwell. The task was 
not an easy one but it was lightened by 
the trustees who hiad always shown 
great admiration for and faith in her 
judgment and who supported her by 
their cordial sympathy at every step. 
The doctor also had the hearty co- 
operation of her medical associates, and 
the enthusiastic devotion of her assis- 
tants and students to whom she was 
friend as well as teacher, and a con- 
stant source of inspiration. Her clear 
vision, breadth of view, and mental 
power were combined with a rare mod- 
esty and simplicity added to which was 
a serenity and dignity that impressed 
all who knew her. 


The doctor’s interest was not limited 
to medicine. Among other questions, 
all social problems were given earnest 
thought, and at the time of the attempt 
to legalize prostitution in this state she 
was among those who made vigorous 
protest against the measure, and was an 
able supporter of Aaron and Mrs. Pow- 
ell in the crusade which they so suc- 
cessfully carried on. 

The ideals of the Blackwell sisters 
were realized as the infirmary steadily 
grew and proved its value both as a 
hospital where women could receive 
medical treatment by women, and as 
a center where women physicians could 
obtain practical instruction in all 
branches of medicine. This growth con- 
tinued, until the little hospital of ten 
beds which started over 60 years ago 
now contains 100 beds. It has medical, 
surgical, obstetric and children’s wards, 
to which were admitted during the past 
year 2,346 patients. 

In the dispensary connected with the 
infirmary were treated during the year 
11,000 patients, and in the out practice 
over 6,000 visits were made to 1,041 pa- 
tients in their own homes. In addition 
to the medical treatment given, valuable 
statistics were obtained in regard to the 
conditions under which the patients 
lived. 

The hospital with its dispensary, the 
medical work of which is done by 
women, is regarded as a worthy tribute 
to the noble women through whose early 
struggles it first came into existence. 
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HERE is a widespread feeling 

that this is not the moment to 

talk of a European peace. On 

the contrary there is reason to 
believe that the psychological moment 
may be very close upon us. If, in the 
wisdom that comes after the event, we 
see that the United States was dilatory 
when it might have helped to open a 
way to end bloodshed and make a fair 
and lasting settlement, we shall have 
cause for deep self-reproach. 

The question of peace is a question of 
terms. Every country desires peace at 
the earliest possible moment at which it 
can be had on terms satisfactory to it- 
self. Peace is possible the moment that 
each side would accept what the other 
would grant, but from the international 
or human point of view a Satisfactory 
peace is possible only when these claims 
and concessions are such as to forward 
and not to hinder human progress. If 
Germany’s terms are the annexation of 
Belgium and part of France and a mili- 
tary hegemony over the rest of Europe, 
or if on the other hand the terms of 
France or of England include “wiping 
Germany off the map of Europe” there 
is no possibility of peace at the present 
time nor at any time that can be fore- 
seen, nor does the world desire peace on 
these terms. 

In one sense the present war is a con- 
flict between the two great sets of bel- 
ligerent powers, but in a different and 
very real sense it is a conflict between 


two conceptions of national policy. The- 


catch words “democracy” and “imperial- 
ism” may be used briefly to indicate the 
opposing ideas. In every country both 
are represented, though in varying pro- 
portions, and in every country there is 
strife between them. 

In each belligerent nation there are 
those that want to continue the fight 
till military supremacy is achieved, in 
each there are powerful forces that seek 
a settlement of a wiser type which, in- 
stead of containing such threats to sta- 
bility as are involved in annexation, hu- 
miliation of the enemy, and in competi- 
tion in armaments, shall secure rational 
independence all round, protect the 
rights of minorities and foster interna- 
tional co-operation. 


One of the too little realized effects 
of the war is the overriding of the regu- 
lar civil government by the military au- 
thorities in all the warring countries. 
The forms of constitutionalism may be 
undisturbed but as inter arma leges 
silent so in time of war military power 
—no less really because unobtrusively— 
tends to control the representatives of 
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the people. Von Tirpitz, Kitchener, 
Joffre, have in greater or less degree 
over-shadowed their nominal masters. 

Another effect of war is that as be- 
tween the two contending voices, the 
one is given a megaphone, the other is 
muffled if not gagged. Papers and plat- 
forms are open to “patriotic” utterances 
as patriotism is understood by the 
jingo; the moderate is silenced not alone 
by the censor, not alone by social pres- 
sure, but also by his own sense of the 
effect abroad of all that gives an im- 
pression of internal division and of a 
readiness to quit the fight. In our own 
country during the height of tension 
with Germany, loyal Americans who be- 
lieved that the case of the United States 
was not a strong one (and a hundred 
million people cannot all think alike on 
such an issue), those who loathe the 
thought of war over such a. quarrel, 
could not and would not give any com- 
mensurate expression to their views for 
fear that they might make it harder for 
our government to induce Germany to 
render her warfare less inhuman. 

Everywhere war puts out of sight the 
moderates and the forces that make for 
peace and gives an exaggerated influ- 
ence to militaristic and jingo forces 
creating a false impression of the pres- 
sure for extreme terms. 

Of course each country desires as 
favorable terms as it can get and there- 
fore would prefer to make peace at a 
moment when the great struggle—which 
in a rough general sense is a stale-mate 
—is marked by some incident advan- 
tageous to itself. Germany would like 
to make peace from the crest of the 
wave of her invasion of Russia; Russia 
and England would like to make terms 
from a conquered Constantinople. If 
the disinterested neutrals, who alone are 
free to act for peace, wait for a moment 
when neither side has any advantage 
they will wait long indeed. 


But the minor ups and downs of the 
war, shifting and unpredictable, are rel- 
atively much less important than they 
appear. The grim unchanging fact 
which affects both sides and which is to 
the changing fortunes of battle as the 
miles of immovable oceans depths are to 
the waves on the surface—this all out- 
weighing fact is the intolerable burden 
of continued war. This it is which 
makes momentary advantage compara- 
tively unimportant. All the belligerents 
want peace, though probably with dif- 
ferent intensity; none of them wants it 
enough to cry “I surrender.” 

The making of peace involves not 
only questions of the character of the 


terms, of demands more or less ex- 
treme; it also involves the question of 
the principle according to which settle- 
ments are to be made. There are again 
two conflicting conceptions. 

On the one hand is the assumption 
that military advantage must be repre- 
sented quid pro quo on the terms—so 
much victory, so much corresponding 
advantage in the settlement. There is 
even the commercial conception of war 
as an investment and the idea that the 
fighter has a right to indemnity for 
what he has spent. 

On the other hand it is assumed that 
the war having thrown certain inter- 
nationa] adjustments into the melting 
pot, the problem is to create a new ad- 
justment such as shall on the whole be 
as generally satisfactory and contain as 
much promise of stability as practicable. 

Even in a settlement based on such 
considerations the balance of physical 
force could not be merely ignored. 
Gains won by force create no claim that 
anyone is bound to respect yet while 
the expenditure of blood and treasure 
gives no right to reimbursement (and it 
is to the general interest that such ex- 
penditure, undertaken more or less on 
speculation, should never prove a good 
investment), nevertheless the arbitra- 
ment of war, being an arbitrament of 
violence, relative power is bound to tell 
in the resulting adjustment. 


[? is important, therefore, to consider 
that, with a given balance of relative 
strength as between the contending sides, 
an equilibrium may be expressed in 
more than one way, as there are equa- 
tions which admit of more than one solu- 
tion. The equilibrium of opposing 
claims might be secured by balancing 
unjust acquisition against unjust acqui- 
sition or by balancing magnanimous 
concession against magnanimous con- 
cession. A neutral mediator or mediat- 
ing group acting in the interest of civili- 
zation in general and of the future 
might, without throwing any weight in- 
to the scale of one or the other side, 
help them to find the equilibrium on the 
higher rather than on the lower level. 
On the basis of military advantage or 
on the basis of military costs the neu- 
trals have no claim to be heard in the 
settlement. The soldier is genuinely ag- 
grieved and outraged that they should 
mix in the matter at all. Yet even on 
the plane of fighting power the unex- 
hausted neutral may fling a sword into 
the scale and on the plea of costs suf- 
fered the neutral may demand a voice. 
It is, however, supremely as representa- 
tives of humanity and civilization and 
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the true interests of all sides alike that 
those who are not in the thick of the 
conflict can and should be of use in the 


settlement and help to find it on the® 


higher plane. 

The settlement of a war by outsiders 
—not their mere friendly co-operation— 
is something that has often occurred, 
_ exhibiting that curious mixture of the 

crassest brute force with the most am- 
bitious idealism which often character- 
izes the conduct of international deal- 
ings. The fruits of victory were refused 
to Russia by the Congress of Berlin in 
1878, Europe forbade Japan the spoils 
of her war with China in 1895, the re- 
sults of the Balkan wars were largely de- 
termined by those who had done none of 
the fighting. While mere might played 
a large part in such interferences from 
the outside there is something beside 
hypocrisy in the claim of the statesmen 
of countries which had not taken part 
in the war to speak on behalf of free- 
dom, progress and peace. 

A peace involving annexation of un- 
willing peoples could never be a lasting 
one. The widespread sense of irritation 
at all talk of peace at present seems to 
be due to a feeling that a settlement 
now would be a settlement which would 
leave Belgium if not part of France in 
German hands. Such a_ settlement 
would be as disastrous to Germany as 
to any other nation. It might put an 
end to military operations but it cer- 
tainly would not bring peace if we give 
any moral content to that much abused 
word. Europe was not at peace before 
August, 1914, nor Ireland for long be- 
fore, nor Poland, nor Alsace, nor Fin- 
land. Any community which, if it could, 
would fight to change its political status, 
may be quiet under coercion but it is 
not at peace. Neither would Europe be 
at peace with Germany in Belgium. 


The question then is what sort of 
peace may we at least hope for now 
—on what terms, on what principles? 


E may be sure that each side is 

ready to concede more and to de- 
mand less than appears on the surface or 
than it is ready to advertise. The summer 
campaign, in which marked advantages 
are most likely, is nearly over and a 
winter in the trenches will cost on all 
sides money and suffering out of all 
proportion to the advances that can be 
hoped for. It must be remembered too, 
that the advantages hitherto gained are 
not all on one side but that each has 
something to concede. ‘ The British an- 
nexations of Egypt and Cyprus may be 
formal rather than substantial changes 
but the conquest of the German colonies 
large and small—South West Africa, 
Togo Land, Samoa, Neu Pommern, 
Kaiser Wilhelmsland, the Solomon, 
Caroline and Marshall Islands, to say 
nothing of Kiao-Chao—and_ probably 
Russian gains at the expense of Turkey 
in the East—give bargaining pow- 
er to the Allies. So also, even without 
success in the Dardanelles, does their 
ability to thwart or forward the Ger- 
mans in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. 


Friends of Finland and of Poland 
must see to it that the debatable lands of 
the eastern as well as of the western 
frontier are kept in mind. From the 
point of view of Poland the main thing 
to be desired is the union of the three 
dismembered parts—Russian, German 
and Austrian Poland—and their fusion 
in some sort of a buffer state, inde- 
pendent or at least essentially autono- 
mous. Something like this appears to 
be the purpose of both Germany and 
Russia with the difference that this 
Polish state would be in the one case 
under Teutonic, in the other under Rus- 


sian, auspices. No one knows which 
would be the choice as between the two 
of the majority of the Poles concerned. 
Concessions to Germany in Finland and 
Poland are at least conceivable and 
would make the concession of complete 
withdrawal in the West easier for her 
to make. Still more important are the 
concessions in regard to naval control 
of the seas-which Great Britain ought to 
be willing to make if the safety of her 
commerce and intercolonial communica- 
tions can be adequately secured other- 
wise, and this would seem to be the 
natural counterpart of substantial steps 
toward disarmament on land. 


But all this is speculation. The fact, 
obvious to those who look below the 
surface, is that every belligerent power 
is carrying on a war deadly to itself, 
that bankruptcy looms ahead, that in- 
dustrial revolt threatens, not at the 
moment but in a none too distant future, 
that racial stocks are being irreparably 
depleted. The prestige of Europe, of 
the Christian church, of the white race 
is lowered inch by inch with the prog- 
ress of the struggle which is continually 
closer to the débacle of a civilization. 


Each power would best like peace on 
its own terms. Our common civiliza- 
tion would suffer by the imposition of 
extreme terms by any power. Each peo- 
ple would be thankful indeed to secure 
an early peace without humiliation a 
long way short of its extreme demands. 


There is thus every reason to believe 
that a vigorous initiative by representa- 
tives of the neutral powers of the world 
could at this moment begin a move to- 
ward negotiations and lead the way to a 
settlement which, please God, shall be 
a step toward a nobler and more intel- 
ligent civilization than we have yet en- 
joyed. 


PORTRAIT OF A PHYSICIAN 


LEAR-CUT his shaven face; his air 
Is touched with dignity and care, 


And yet observantly aware, 
Keenly alive; 


His active form is slight and spare, 


Turned thirty-five. 


Well does he love the country green, 
In all the country sports is seen, 
And drives the golf-ball swift and clean 


With sure address. 


—IJIndoors he offers combat keen 


At bridge or chess. 


By Saran 'N. CLecHoRN 


Though (overshadowed, year by year 
By cares of this his grave career) 


His boyhood humor wanes, I fear, 
Yet ’tis not spent; 


When most in need, its heartening cheer 


Can still be lent; 


For through his glasses’ poor disguise 
It lights once more his hazel eyes 
Where some sick child in languor lies; 


There, not in vain, 


His tender wiles and fooleries 


Charm away pain. 


Such gentle arts, I well believe, 


He doth from friendly heaven receive 


Because he scorns not to relieve 


The humblest, least 


Poor patient that can ache or grieve :— 


A wounded beast. 
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“dry” and “wet” forces county op- 

tion will be decided at the polls in 

Minneapolis on October 4. A 
radical step has been taken by all the 
social workers of the city in this cam- 
paign. At the annual fall meeting of 
the Social Service Club, an organization 
composed only of professional social 
workers, the 100 members present were 
addressed by C. C. Carstens of Boston. 
The following resolution proposed by 
Judge E. F. Waite of the Juvenile Court 
was passed: 


iP the desperate struggle between 


“The Minneapolis Social Service Club, 
without assuming to speak for the sev- 
eral organizations which its members 
represent, deems the occasion an appro- 
priate one to place on record its opinion 
that in producing the social ills of the 
community, to the alleviation of which 
the members of the club are devoting a 
large part of their daily work, the most 
obvious and direct factor is the licensed 
saloon.” 


The amazing fact about this stand 
was not that the resolution was passed 
unanimously but the overwhelming senti- 
ment, expressed in crisp, terse speeches, 
that the social workers of the city would 
be negligent in their duty if they did not 
step into rank with the prohibition 
forces. It is interesting to note the 
forces represented: the Associated 
Charities, the Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., 
the settlement houses—Unity, Pillsbury, 
Northeast Neighborhood and Drum- 
mond—the Humane Society, the social 
service workers of the hospitals, the 
Juvenile Protective League, the school 
board, particularly the superintendent of 
schools, several high school principals, 
and supervisors, and the sociological de- 
partment of the state university. 

The attitude of the settlement work- 
ers in this campaign is stated in the 
words of Robbins Gilman, head resi- 
dent of Northeast Neighborhood House: 
“The settlement houses are lining up 
against the saloon, treading the path 
blazed by Robert A. Woods, of South 
End House, Boston, who is one of the 
foremost settlement workers who came 
out unreservedly against the saloon. 
Rid of the saloon and the task of 
Americanizing the conglomerate foreign 
population would be lightened 50 per 
cent. I attribute 75 per cent of the evils 
of society to the liquor traffic.” 

Arthur E. Taylor, head resident of 
Pillsbury House stated: “We are 
handling the campaign in the Sixth 
Ward for the dry forces. We have 
been forced into this campaign because 
of the issues involved, and the methods 
used by the liquor men. With us it is 
a question of right and wrong.” 

J. W. McCandless, educational secre- 
tary of the Y.M.C.A. who is handling 
the publicity end of the campaign, said: 
“All the social workers have rallied to 
our aid, many of them giving us their 
entire time.” 


Disgorging the 
Saloon 
By Paul fH. Benjamin 


SECRETARY ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS COMMITTEE 
OF THE MINNEAPOLIS ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 


However, the professional social 
workers are simply a sector of the en- 
veloping circle which is organized along 
as big lines as any presidential cam- 
paign. Others are the Citizen’s League 
of Hennepin county, an organization of 
business men, such as ex-Mayor David 
P. Jones and ex-Governor Van Sant; a 
closely knit league of the clergy, includ- 
ing Catholics and Protestants, 150 of 
whom are nightly giving street speeches; 
a women’s league which held a meeting 
in the largest hall in the city, attended 
only by women in such numbers that 
two overflow meetings followed; and 
an organization of all the Sunday 
schools of the county. 

The social aspects of this campaign, 
in which so many organizations are 
united, are interesting. According to 
the census of 1910, Minneapolis has 
301,408 inhabitants, roughly divided into 
those of Yankee stock and those of 
Scandinavian, there being 96,000 native 
whites, the remainder being either of 
foreign birth or of foreign parentage. 
The Yankee stock is composed of New 
Englanders of Puritan and Revolution- 
ary descent, stern guardians of justice, 
while the Scandinavians are a temperate 
people, hard headed, and susceptible to 
arguments of facts, the other nationali- 
ties, because of their cleavage and the 
small colonies of some of them, are 
more difficult to classify. 

Before this constituency, both sides in 
a campaign more bitter and closer drawn 
than the presidential campaign of 1912, 
have waged a locked-horns fight, the 
campaign in a crude way, perhaps be- 
cause of the type. of the constituency, 
being fought on economic grounds. In 
trying to meet such arguments, or rather 
in endeavoring to befog the issue, the 
“wets” have used methods which, if 
they were not so pernicious, would be 
ludicrous. They have literally painted 
the town red with huge bill posters, 
which contain in flaming letters, two 
feet high, such economic truths as: 


“Georgia is a Prohibition state, shall 
we follow its lead in lawlessness?” 

“Tf you want to keep Minneapolis wet 
and prosperous and taxes down, vote 
no.” 

“Fellow workers if you vote Hennepin 
county dry the workers in the following 
occupations will be thrown out of em- 
ployment and will compete with you for 
your job which will naturally reduce 
your wages.” 

Then follows a list of sixty occupa- 


tions, including every conceivable one, 
such as bakers, barbers, blacksmiths,. 
bricklayers, carpenters, farmers, paint- 
ers, clerks and bookbinders. 

“Protect your boy by keeping Minne- 
apolis wet.” 

“Vote no to prevent locking out 7,000 
wage-earners, taking $300,000 from out- 
side sources out of Minneapolis circula- 
tion yearly, adding $600,000 burden to 
the city taxpayers, making vacant 486 
store buildings, taking money belonging 
to Minneapolis to St. Paul” (which is 
not voting on the proposition). 


The “drys” have been unable to get 
an inch of billboard space. The man- 
ager when approached said: “Gentle- 
men, you are too late. The entire space 
was paid for long ago.’ The head of 
this billboard company is a well-known 
wet. However, the Prohibition forces 
have replied in printed pamphlets, show- 
ing that by the 1910 census there were 
but 322 men in the city engaged as 
brewery workers: that at the large esti- 
mate of three men per saloon there are 
1,200 saloonkeepers and bartenders, less 
than 2,000 that would be affected by 
county option. This “dope” of the liquor 
interests is carried out through the en- 
tire campaign to prove which countless 
other incidents might be mentioned. 

On the platform the “wets” are claim- 
ing that the patrol limits will be destroy- 
ed under county option. To explain: in 
Minneapolis the saloons are restricted to 
five wards, comprising the downtown 
and foreign districts. In reply to the 
decision of three former judges of the 
supreme and district bench, namely, that 
patrol limits would not be destroyed, 
neither would the keeping and serving 
of liquor in the homes be unlawful, but 
only that the saloon would be banished, 
Paul Fontaine, one of the speakers “with 
a punch” for the “wets” said before a 
gathering of 300 to 400 working men: 
“Tax dodgers are the aristocrats who 
are Prohibitionists. Judges Simpson, 
Jamison and Lancaster belong to that 
class.” 

It is not necessary to go minutely into. 
the arguments used, for all intense con- 
tests of this kind are fought along simi- 
lar lines. What we are more interested 
in are the methods used. The street 
meetings of the “drys” have been so re- 
peatedly egged, in spite of the fact that 
complaints have been made to the mayor 
for police protection, that each one be- 
comes a hazardous adventure. One as- 
sault on a crowd of ministers was en- 
couraged by a saloonkeeper who came 
from a nearby “joint.” The placards on 
small stands, which have been placed 
by the church people in front of their 
homes to counteract the effect of the 
bill-posting campaign carried on by the 
“wets” have been wrecked at dark so 
that the order has been issued that they 
be taken in each night. Further, to hide 
a cloven hoof, the liquor interests have 
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Editorials 


KEIR HARDIE 


HE British Labour Party and the inter- 

national Socialist movement lost one of their 
ablest and best known leaders in the death, on Sep- 
tember 26, of Keir Hardie, Scotch miner, labor 
leader and member of Parliament. More impor- 
tant, however, than the loss to a party or a faction 
is what the whole world loses when a man of his 
rare and useful character is taken from his place 
among men. Keir Hardie was a radical without 
bitterness and an idealist with the courage of his 
convictions. 


An experience of the writer’s that he will always - 


regard as one of the moments of high privilege of 
his life, was a little trip some three ears ago in 
the company of Keir Hardie from London down 
to the district of Merthyr-Tydvil in Wales, which 
he represented in Parliament. As we walked 
through the squalid streets of the steel town of 
Merthyr there seemed to be a sort of wireless 
communication that, blocks ahead of us, informed 
the people ‘‘Keir Hardie is coming! Keir Hardie 
is coming!’’ and they turned out, men, women and 
children—especially the children—to see and to 
salute not the distinguished member of Parlia- 
ment, whom they honored, but the man whom they 
loved. 

On the journey back to London a stop was made 
at Reading where arrangements had been made 
for a meeting in the public square. After the for- 
mal address the people were invited to ask ques- 
tions. Some began to ask about war and the 
national defense. 

Would Mr. Hardie carry his opposition to war 
so far as to favor disarmament? Surely he would 
not, if he could, weaken the British navy? ‘‘If 
the Socialists were to carry an election,’’ replied 
the speaker, ‘‘and I were made prime minister, 
my first move would be toward dismantling the 
navy and turning the ships into merchantmen.”’ 
But what if the Empire were attacked? he was ask- 
ed. His answer, in these days of war and slaugh- 
ter, seems like a voice out of a long past, Look- 
ing straight into the face of his questioner the 
white-haired idealist replied: ‘‘The only way to 
stop war is to stop preparing for war. Some 
country will have some day the courage and the 
high principle to be the first to disarm. I should 
like that country to be my country. I should be 
willing to take the chance of any other country 
attacking us. I do not for a moment believe that 
any country in the world would be so lost to honor 
and humanity as to do it.’’ 

And then with simple but tremendous earnest- 
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ness came the climax: ‘‘I believe that, because I 
believe in Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace. I 
believe that the principles taught by Him are 
bound to prevail.’’ 

That was all. There was a momentary hush, 
and no one asked any more questions about war. 


Joun A. Frrce. 


CHARLES M. CABOT 


HE death of Charles M. Cabot, of Boston, 

on September 5 removed an irrepressible— 
a fairly irreplacable—figure from the field of so- 
cial advance in industry. Mr. Cabot’s will, since 
made public in Boston, discloses what was un- 
known to his associates in industrial reforms, that 
he had devised a trust fund of $50,000 to carry 
forward the movement he started [See p. 33.] 

If one were looking for analogies in civic life 
to the part which this Boston stockholder played 
in the affairs of the greatest employing corpora- 
tion in the United States, he would have to go 
back of the period of surveys, municipal research, 
graft exposures, civil service reform and good 
government campaigns, back to a period when, 
single-handed, some citizen in some city had the 
effrontery to put it up to his fellow voters that they 
themselves were responsible by their action or in- 
action for the human conditions in their town. 

In March, 1908, a preliminary report on the 
general housing conditions in Pittsburgh was 
made by the Pittsburgh Survey and distributed 
by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. One 
paragraph dealt with conditions in Painter’s 
Row, an old mill property which had come into 
possession of the Carnegie Steel Company be- 
fore the formation of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Collier’s Weekly seized on the para- 
graph as a text for an editorial, written by Ar- 
thur H. Gleason, now an ambulance man on the 
Belgian front. This editorial came under the eye 
of Mr. Cabot, and his protest at the steel cor- 
poration’s headquarters in New York brought 
from there a memorandum from the officers of 
the Carnegie company, so favorable as to condi- 
tions at Painter’s Row, that he felt justified in 
criticizing the editors of Collier’s for their appar- 
ently unwarranted statements. They in turn call- 
ed upon Tuer Survey to make good. In support of 
the paragraph which was but a few lines long, full 
details of how things stood at Painter’s Row were 
transmitted by the investigator, Elizabeth Crow- 
ell. Mr. Cabot was aroused, convinced and in po- 
sition to lodge another protest, this time with the 
tacts behind it. 
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There were twenty-seven basement and cellar 
kitchens, dark, unsanitary, ill ventilated; and 
twenty-two’ families without the first elementary 
convenience for sanitation. Mill water was piped 
out to the rows but not a single house in the en- 
tire settlement had drinking water. There was 
an absentee water supply—an old pump in the 
mill yard 360 steps from the farthest apartment, 
down 75 stairs—the sole source of drinking water 
for 91 households, comprising 568 persons. 

The investigator had talked with one mother, 
whose two rooms on the top floor were spotless, 
and whose children were well looked after. Day 
after day and many times a day she carried water 
up and down that her home and her children might 
be kept decent and clean. ‘‘I looked at her bent 
shoulders, gaunt arms and knotted hands,’’ wrote 
Miss Crowell. ‘‘Work aplenty—necessary work 
—there always was and will be for her to do, but 
those shoulders, arms and hands had to strain 
laboriously over unnecessary work as_ well.’’ 
‘‘God, Miss,’’ said she, ‘‘but them stairs is bad!’’ 

It is to be said that in the last five years there 
has been a sanitary revolution in the properties 
in the United States Steel Corporation. They 
have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars on 
washrooms and toilets and on water supply in 
their plants; they have rehabilitated mining 
camps and laid out the framework of modern mill 
communities. But that mother with her aching 
back and the stockholder who took up her cause 
are to be reckoned as factors in the history of 
these changes, as well as the progressive bent of 
the executives who have earried it forward. 


T Painters’ Row, combined pressure from 
stockholder and local health bureau 
brought three rows of houses down within the year 
and radical improvements in other directions. 
This measure of results, led Mr. Cabot to interest 
himself in other labor conditions under the cor- 
poration in which he was an infinitesimal owner. 
He gave a fund to Tur Survey which enabled us 
to send John A. Fitch on an investigation of steel 


centers in Alabama, New York, Pennsylvania, Il- © 


linois and Colorado. On the other hand, as an 
individual, Mr. Cabot set out to make his wishes 
known at headquarters and to bestir his fellow 
stockholders. 

In 1907 the executive officials of the Steel Cor- 
poration had issued a Sunday rest order. It was 
a dead letter till 1910, when it was put into effect 
as a result of the determined stand inside the 
corporation of William B. Dickson, then first vice- 
president. The pressure of outside public opin- 
ion helped secure its enforcement. The telegram 
which called for its observance was sent out from 
New York at the time of Mr. Cabot’s first con- 
ference at 71 Broadway. This cut down un- 
necessary Sunday labor, and the seven-day week 
in the continuous processes was dealt a smashing 
blow soon after by Mr. Dickson in a speech at the 
first meeting of the newly organized American 
[ron and Steel Institute. As a result, a committee 
of the institute recommended to all steel companies 
a schedule by which every man was to get one day 
of rest in seven. 


One of Mr. Cabot’s first efforts as an individual 
stockholder was to circulate among his fellow- 
stockholders reprints of an article by Mr. Fitch 
in the American Magazine dealing with labor con- 
ditions [March, 1911]. This plan the adminis- 
tration first assented to and then refused. Mr. 
Cabot started suit to enforce what he conceived 
to be his rights as a stockholder to have access 
to the lists and communicate with other stockhold- 
ers. The case was compromised by acceding to 
a plan by which Mr. Cabot did not send out this 
particular article, but sent out a statement by 
Mr. Fitch on the twelve-hour day to some 15,000 
names. This pamphlet showed that in the con- 
tinuous processes in steel making—open hearth, 
blast furnaces and the rest—the plants are run the 
twenty-four hours through, that choice must be 
made between two shifts of twelve hours each, or 
three shifts of eight hours each. There is no 
third alternative of nine or ten hours. 

Mr. Cabot put this choice up to his fellow stock- 
holders and asked them to write their views to 
him or to Judge Gary. The replies were meager 
in number, but significant in point of view. Six- 


’ teen per cent were non-committal; 36 per cent un- 


favorable to Mr. Cabot’s proposal but 48 per cent 
of the stockholders replying came out for a reduc- 
tion of hours. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Cabot presented himself at the 
annual meeting of the Steel Corporation in April, 
1911, and on his motion, acquiesced in by Judge 
Gary, a stockholders’ committee of five was ap- 
pointed to investigate as to the truth of the state- 
ments contained in the article in the American 
Magazine which had been held up in the courts. 
Stuyvesant Fish was chairman of this committee; 
Charles L. Taylor, chairman of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund, and an experienced steel man, a member; 
and William H. Matthews, former headworker of 
Kingsley House, Pittsburgh, secretary. 

This committee brought in the next year a re- 
markable report. They reviewed the development 
of safety measures, accident relief, sanitation and 
other welfare activities of the Steel Corporation; 
they expressed the belief that the final solution 
of labor relations had not been reached in the cor- 
poration’s anti-union policy; they approved in 
general the bonus system, but felt that the scheme 
of distribution among all whose labor contributed 
to increase in production was a subject calling for 
consideration and action; they pointed out that 
the seven-day week had been relegated to the past; 
they prophesied the eventual abolishment of the 
twelve-hour day, and put it up to the administra- 
tion to take steps to bring about the reduction of 
the long hours of labor. 

A year later the administrative officers, to whom 
this problem was referred, reported that the Steel 
Corporation was unable to reduce the twelve-hour 
day unless its competitors would do likewise. The 
stalemate thus reached on this point—that the 


~ largest and most powerful corporation in the coun- 


try protested that it could not cut down the twelve- 
hour day single-handed was, if nothing more, a 
challenge to action by government or by enlighten- 
ed stockholders in all companies; for it set the 
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problem unequivocably of striking a new balance 
between dividends and decent hours. That is the 
type of issue which in the future stockholders can- 
aot dodge. It is the type of decision which Mr. 
Cabot believed ought to be put up to them along 
with financial statements. 

In the years of financial depression this stock- 
holder’s movement in the Steel Corporation has 
slowed down, but the challenge still stands. 

Only last July Mr. Cabot wrote that he was for 
making a live issue of the twelve-hour day as 
soon as the industrial conditions improved. He 
wrote: 


“Evidences of reaction are appearing all over the country. 
These evidences will, I believe, become stronger and more 
numerous, and we must not allow them to govern. Let’s keep at 
it, but let’s be very careful and make each step count.” 


And it was evidently with the intention of fol- 
lowing up the beginnings of the last five years 
whatever befel himself, that he set aside his pub- 
lic bequest. In describing its scope, he said: 

“Without intending to limit the discretion of said board by a 
definition, | suggest as illustrating such general character and ob- 
jects that said fund be used to procure or encourage or promote 
the investigation and study of industrial conditions in this coun- 
try and in the publication of the results of such investigation and 
study to the end that industrial abuses and hardships of indus- 
trial laborers may be known and remedied.” 

R. CABOT was cordial in recognizing the 
advances made in sanitation and safety 
in the steel industry. He believed in tackling the 
seven-day week and the twelve-hour day as 
the first steps in getting freedom and leis- 
ure for the men; but back of all _ these 
lay an ingrained reaction against the _ re- 
pressive measures resorted to by the steel mana- 
gers to keep out unionism, and the general spirit 
of fear of one’s neighbor which that engendered 
among the workmen of the steel districts. These 
things were to him elementary; they were germane 
to his status as a part owner in the business—to 
the stewardship of all stockholders in all corpora- 
tions. Otherwise, to his mind we might see the 
perfection of administrative industry and the con- 
servation of a fat, busy and unwounded working 
population—at cost of a shriveled democracy. 

It would be difficult for any other to fill Mr. 
Cabot’s shoes as a militant stockholder. The sur- 
prisingness of the man was one of his most en- 
gaging characteristics—and one of the most 
alarming to those who opposed his agitation. He 
was a David with pebbles of a hundred shapes for 
his sling; with outstanding intrepidity in using 
them, with that rare courage that can face ridi- 
cule and disparagement. In his first interview 
with Judge Gary he introduced himself as a ‘‘dam’ 
fool small stockholder.’’ Some of his fellow stock- 
holders to whom he put the case for the men 
emptied upon him their vocabularies of sarcasm 
and denunciation. Others there were who re- 
sponded with cordiality and interest, and in his 
stockholders’ movement we have without question 
the most practical experiment yet made toward de- 
veloping a new social responsibility under absentee 
capitalism. And among those who knew labor con- 
ditions first-hand and from different angles, Mr. 
~ Cabot won respect. 

“T am sorry to hear of Mr. Cabot’s death,” writes a militant 


civic leader of Pittsburgh. “He was a fine courageous man, the 
type we need.” 

“While I oftert disagreed with him as to the way in which he 
went about things,” writes an official of a steel corporation, “I 
recognized his courage, determination and unselfishness of pur- 
pose. He was certainly a good fighter and we came to get on 
together very well, even though we struck sparks at intervals 
in our interviews.” 

But perhaps the most pertinent tribute is that 
of the foremost investigator in another great in- 
dustrial field, who writes: 

“I am distressed to know of Mr. Cabot’s death. His part had 
been so peculiarly his own. He was so adapted to play it. I'am 
afraid it will be hard to find anybody to do just what he could 
and would have done.” 


It must needs be harder still for a committee to 
carry forward what was so essentially a dramatic 
and personal contribution to the sum of things. 
But they can endeavor to give momentum and per- 
manence to some of those forces for improved 
labor conditions which his initiative set free. 


Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


THE HARM OF LOW WAGES 


WO disasters in one week in the course of 
the construction of New York’s subway, 
causing scores of serious injuries and the loss of 
eight lives, give additional point to the profane 
question quoted in an article in this number of 
THe Survey: How in hell can a man live and sup- 
port his family on the dollar and a half a day 
offered on this very job to common labor? 

We do not know at this writing whether public 
officials or the contractors or an engineer or a 
foreman or a laborer made the fatal blunder. 
We need not inquire here into the compensation 
of officials or contractors or engineers or fore- 
men. What we know for certain is that the com- 
mon laborer who received a dollar and a half a 
day or even the dollar and sixty or seventy-five 
cents to which the wage has recently been raised 
is underpaid and there appears to be much jus- 
tification for the denunciation by the Central 
Federated Union of the employment of ‘‘cheap, 
unskilled and incompetent labor,’’ and for their 
prophecy—fulfilled in a measure by the second 
accident—that such cave-ins are liable to happen 
at any moment ‘‘where subway work is being 
done under like conditions.’’ 

There are two possible ways of securing intel- 
ligent, responsible and efficient labor. One is that 
favored by the Federal Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations and suggested by the Central Fed- 
erated Union in the resolutions from which we 
have quoted: the way of trade unionism, the em- 
ployment of only skilled union men, working un- 
der union conditions, the union itself being re- 
sponsible for keeping up an adequate supply of 
competent labor. The other is that championed 
perhaps most conspicuously of late by the Rocke- 
feller interests in Colorado mines and elsewhere: 
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the way of the employer who refuses to recog- 
nize unions and shoulders the whole responsibil- 
ity for each separate individual wage contract, 
counting on getting the best men by paying the 
highest wages and making the conditions accept- 
able to individual workmen. ; 

Both plans can show instances of success. As 
long as laborers, like other people, differ among 
themselves, some working well in combination, 
others preferring to do the best they can for 
themselves, it may be possible to build up an in- 
dustry on either plan. Which plan would win in 
a direct competition on full and equal terms is a 
question on which there is still room for difference 
of opinion. 


ONTRACTORS who offer workingmen in 
@ New York city a dollar and a half a day 
for such employment as digging the subway are 
following neither of these two comparatively en- 
lightened policies. They are simply exploiting a 
cheap labor supply. They are taking advautage 
of the unemployment of men and the employment 
of wives and children. They are paying a wage 
on which a homeless hobo may live in the back 
room of a saloon, in a mission shelter, or a free 
municipal lodging-house, but on which the head 
of a family cannot provide shelter, clothing and 
food on any standard of living which will stand 
public scrutiny. They are undermining the health 
of employes and their families, depriving them of 
the most simple nourishing food, creating appli- 
cants for relief agencies, hospitals, and the chil- 
dren’s court. They are shameless parasites on 
the community to the extent, for every laborer 
they employ, of nearly one-half the nine hundred 
dollars which it costs an average family to live in 
New York city. 

For this contractors are responsible in the 
first instance, but they are doing only what 
they are allowed to do by the public officials who 
determine the conditions of their contract. It is 
no oversight, but a deliberate policy, adopted 
after public hearings and full discussion, that 
contractors are permitted to buy their ‘labor 
on whatever terms they can and will. The 
legislature also and even a constitutional con- 
vention have thus far refused to interfere. 
This reluctance of legislature and local bodies to 
interfere with a free ‘labor contract is quite intel- 
ligible. Freedom of contract is a principle dear 
to us from hard struggles inthe past to secure 
its advantages. But unrestricted freedom of 
contract, like freedom of speech, or of manufac- 
ture and sale, has its limitations which must be 
determined by a study of its results. In 
sweated industries it has worked badly. In the 
case of children it has worked atrociously. Even 
in some industries which employ only adults it is 
very much on the defensive. When it becomes a 
question of public work, and the community itself 
becomes the exploiter, either directly or through 
contractors, the case for interference, for estab- 
lishing reasonable conditions of the wage con- 
tract as an integral feature of the public con- 
tract, becomes irresistible. No doubt this will 


increase the cost of the work and so perhaps at 
least temporarily increase taxation. The alterna- 
tives are such privations as lead to the lowering 
of standards of living, contributions for charitable 
relief, and taxation for the support of children in 
institutions. 


XCEPT in a few states we are not yet gen- 
erally converted in this country to the idea 
of establishing minimum wages in private indus- 
tries by law. There is in fact considerable hos- 
tility to this idea even on the part of organized 
labor. Official labor leaders prefer that working- 
men should be accustomed to rely on the unions 
rather than on the legislature or on wage com- 
missions for protection, and apprehension is ex- 
pressed that there will be a tendency for mini- 
mum wages to become standard and so eventually 
maximum wages. Unorganized labor from the 
nature of the case is inarticulate, and organized 
labor, which is in a sense its competing rival, 
takes on itself a considerable responsibility in 
opposing minimum wage legislation for the pro- 
tection of low paid unorganized labor. Prob- 
ably the threat of organized labor to oppose the 
adoption of the new constitution in New York if 
it contained the minimum wage amendment was 
largely responsible for its defeat. Under these 
circumstances it would seem to be highly import- 
ant to organize as quickly as possible the trades 
which such legislation might have benefitted and 
to raise wages in them by the methods which 
trade unionists prefer. 

We are not now considering, however, the mer- 
its of the legal minimum as a remedy for low 
wages. At best it is a desperate remedy, justified 
only when there is clear evidence that other meth- 
ods are not operative to prevent exploitation. 
Public opinion itself is one method, sometimes the 
most effective of all, to stamp out an obvious in- 
justice. It will require no extended argument to 
persuade public opinion that thirty-nine dollars a 
month is too little to pay any class of laborers 
employed on a great public undertaking from 
which the whole community is to benefit for gen- 
erations to come. On that income families can- 
not live decently, children cannot be nurtured into 
good citizenship, immigrants cannot themselves 
be made into desirable citizens, and the work 
itself cannot be well done. 

The subway offers the text but the lesson has 
a far wider application. Low wages have recent- 
ly been declared by an official investigating com- 


mission to be the chief cause of industrial unrest. 


In this obvious, but nevertheless much neglected, 
conclusion, the commission is right. The cure for 
low wages is not to be found in any simple off- 
hand formula. It is bound up in the whole social 
and industrial problem. It involves efficiency 
and organization and agitation and action. But 
just now, in these particular employments in 
which the public has an undoubtedly legitimate 


- interest, in those instances in which there is a 


demonstrable discrepancy between income and 
necessary living expenses, it is mainly a question 
of action. 


Censorship 


CENSORSHIP 
[Continued from page 14.] 


National Board of Censorship with the 
organization and relations of any con- 
ceivable legal board, we will suspect 
that what such an agency of censorship 
has not done and knows cannot be done, 
no revival of the star-chamber or of 
legal censorship for motion-pictures is 
likely to do. 


With the above our discussion of cen- 
sorship comes to a close. The final 
articles of this series will be devoted 
wholly to those measures of a construc- 
tive nature which are designed to place 
the theater in a radically changed rela- 
tion to the community and to society. 
The writer’s own final feeling about cen- 
sorship may be summed up in the follow- 
ing words: 

1. Censorship is impracticable and 
dangerous because the means involved 
are too crude for the ends sought; are 
indeed largely unrelated to the ends 
sought; and because the indirect damage 
of censorship infinitely exceeds the di- 
rect good which may be accomplished. 

Fundamentally, the theater, while 
truly an agent of preventive morality in 
one of its aspects, is in another aspect 
just as truly an agent of necessary ad- 
venture—an agent of challenge, of con- 
flict, even of revolution. The challenge 
of the old and the institution of the 
new are a responsibility of the drama, 
no less than is the inculcation of accept- 
ed virtues; and the former will always 
be the more difficult responsibility for 
the reason that the mass of men are 
normally hostile to innovation, particu- 
larly in the moral field. As for the po- 
litical, economic and religious fields 
which are traversed by the theater, there 
are in each of them powerful vested in- 
terests hostile to innovation. Unpopu- 
lar propagandas peculiarly require the 
aid of the theater. An idea that is once 
publicly dramatized is through that very 
fact given a social entree; for as we 
have already pointed out, drama is in 
its essential nature a collective utter- 
ance. A secret belief or private pro- 
test or hope, when pleaded in the the- 
ater, becomes through that fact a part 
of public opinion. 

These are considerations which pro- 
vide constant temptation to institute 
censorship of the theater; they indicate 
the danger of theatrical censorship to 
society ; they make of the theater, from 
the standpoint of democracy, a tre- 
mendously important, even a sacred in- 
stitution. The theater is an institution 
for the development of the new world- 
views; such development is possibly the 
supreme contribution of our present age 
to human history. To no censor—to no 
conceivable agent of government or 
extra-governmental power—dare we 
commit the censorship of this process 
of spiritual revolution. 

2. The underlying presumption of cen- 
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The Man in the Multitude 


That the human voice may 


be transmitted across our con- 


tinent by telephone is the marvel 
of this age of wonders. Yet the 
full significance of the achieve- 
ment is not realized if it is con- 
sidered strictly as a coast-to-coast 
connection. 


The Transcontinental Line 
not only bridges the country 
from east to west, but, by having 
finally overcome the great bar- 
rier of distance, it has removed 
the last limitation of telephone 
communication between all the 
people of the nation. 


This means that the voice 
can be sent not only from New 
York to San Francisco, but from 
anywhere to anywhere—even 
from any one to any one—in the 
United States. 


Wherever you are, it is pos- 
sible to reach any one of our 
hundred million population. 
You can single out from this 
vast throng any particular in- 
dividual with whom you desire 
to speak. 


To bring this about, the Bell 
System has spent years and 
millions, extending its lines 
everywhere, anticipating the ul- 
timate triumph. It-has had the 
foresight and the courage to 
unite this great country, com- 
munity by community, into one 
telephone neighborhood. 


With success achieved by 
the Transcontinental Line, the 
established Bell highways make 
you, wherever you are, the near 
neighbor of your farthest-away 
fellow citizen. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, College education, ten years’ 
experience in Social Work, wants position 
as Headworker of Settlement, or executive 
position in some other line of Social Work. 
Address 2195, SurRvEY. 


A WOMAN experienced in work among 
children also among wayward and fallen 
girls desires position. Can give highest cre- 
dentials. Address L. U. C., c/o Mrs. L. F. 
Ford, 105 East 22nd°Street, N. Y. 


_ YOUNG American couple, executive abil- 
ity, desire to change, eight years’ experi- 
ence. Best credentials. Address 2199, Sur- 
VEY. 


YOUNG man, college education, gradu- 
ate School of Philanthropy, experienced in 
social work, desires position. Address 2200, 
SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE—strong case worker with 
training and experience in social work, 
Address 2202 Survey. 


TRAINED, experienced woman wishes 
church or social work. Graduate of a Nor- 
mal School and of a Training School for 
Christian Workers. Has had experience in 
relief and investigation work. Address G. 
A. H., 102 Market street, Potsdam, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A TEMPORARY home for bright, re- 
fined 14-year old Catholic girl, with privi- 
lege of attending school; can help about 
house or with baby. Not a maid. Refer- 

es exchanged. Address 2201 SURVEY, 


Da. NTED—French reading and conver- 
ao exchange for English literature 


or 
x composition, "Iniversity grade. Address 
» SURVEY, “ 


124 East 28th St., New York 
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sorship—the presumption that protection 
is the controlling need of the people—is 
a mistaken one. The people most of all 
need not protection but life. “That they 
may have life in greater abundance”: 
This is the last moral command. The 
only moral protection that is ultimately 
possible, for those who must go their 
ways in the modern free-moving world, 
is knowledge and life. 

Is it too much to suggest that the 
lifting of taboos, the bold facing out of 
realities and of points of view, especi- 
ally in the sphere of sexual interest, is 
needed no less urgently than the spread- 
ing of moral precepts? It could be 
argued, if space permitted, that such a 
lifting of taboos is a necessary pre- 
liminary to the work, which must some- 
how be performed, of draining off our 
vast racial impurity. Censorship, even 
in the unconstrained hands of the Na- 
tional Board of Censorship, finds it ex- 
tremely hard to do other than re-affirm 
or shift the prevailing popular taboos. 

3. The present article contains full 
statement of the belief that censorship, 
or some kind of artificial control, at 
least of film programs, is necessary for 
the time being because of the artificial 
conditions prevailing in the film art and 
to some extent throughout the field of 
the theater. To change these injurious 
conditions fundamentally, we must look 
not to censorship but to the civic theater 
movement, the development of sundry 
co-operative methods for the taking over 
of the theater by the people; to the 
growth of pageantry and of drama in 
education, and, in the motion. picture 
field, to the establishment of new links 
connecting the producer of films in a 
new way with the exhibitor and his 
audience. Already a certain number 
of large playhouses are able to select 
their films, but fully 80 per cent of the 
picture theaters in America are below 
the dead line, so to say—are practically 
not free to choose their own programs. 
The various methods, including the 
method of a co-operative or public film 
library, which sooner or later may liber- 
ate the film art from stereotyped com- 
mercialism, will be discussed in the next 
article. 

4. No matter what developments the 
future holds, public drama will always 
be subject to the police power of the 
cities and state. The preceding article 
of this series was largely devoted to a 
discussion of the advantages to be found 
in a control by the method of licensing 
playhouses rather than censoring plays. 
In many cities there have already been 
created auxiliary agencies, voluntary in 
character, which strengthen and guide 
the licensing authorities. A simple case 
in point is to be found in Memphis, 
Tennessee. Here a group of three vol- 
unteers, appointed by the mayor, regu- 
larly visit the motion picture theaters, 
advise with the mayor and check up and 
criticise the results of the national 
board. Boston, San Francisco, Mil- 
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waukee and New York city successfully 
use their licensing power, finding its 
method preferable in all ways to that of 
compulsory censorship. And the pres- 
ent article may well close with a cur- 
rent quotation from the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger, which will serve to link 
the suggestions here made with the full 
discussion in the preceding article of this 
series: 


“The courts of Alleghany County 
have, in a recent decision nullified the 
police rights of Pennsylvania cities. By 
declaring that the State Board of Cen- 
sors for Moving Pictures is the final au- 
thority, they have taken away the funda- 
mental power of each city to govern it- 
self. The court has decided that when 
a film has passed the censors it cannot 
be stopped by the police. The full effect 
of this decision is to tie the hands of 
individuals and to deliver the cities 
bound and gagged into the hands of the 
board (of censors). There was almost 
a riot on Broad street last night, yet the 
police were without authority to forbid 
the exhibition of the pictures to which 
objection was made. Irrespective of the 
merits or demerits of the particular 
show, it is apparent that the city is 
placed in an intolerable situation.” 


The Cabot Fund 


Excerpts from the Will of 
the Late Charles M. 
Cabot of Boston 


[SEE PAGE 27] 


“I give, devise, bequeath and appoint 
a Trust Fund No. 5 to said Philip Cabot 
and his successors as trustee. This fund 
is to be of the amount of fifty thousand 
dollars ($50,000) to be held in trust to 
apply the same to such charitable uses 
as shall be appointed by a board of 
three managers hereinafter described 
but always and only for such charitable 
uses for the public benefit as are allow- 
ed and can be sustained by law of the 
general character and for the general 
objects hereinafter described. Without 
intending to limit the discretion of said 
board by a definition I suggest, as illus- 
trating such general character and ob- 
jects, that said fund be used to procure 
or encourage or promote the investiga- 
tion and study of industrial conditions 
in this country and in the publication of 
the results of such investigation and 
study to the énd that industrial abuses 
and hardships of industrial laborers may 
be known and remedied. 


“Such board of managers may in their 
discretion appoint and apply said fund 
in whole or in part directly for the 
charitable use or uses determined upon 
by them or they may appoint said fund 
upon trusts for such charitable use or 
uses in whole or in part to an individual 
trustee or trustees or to any charitable 
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or other corporation or body organized 
or to be organized for purposes which 
include the charitable purposes which 
they wish to see carried out. 

“The trustee for the time being shall 
be a member of said board of managers. 
In case of vacancy in the trusteeship by 
death or otherwise the new trustee shall 
be nominated by the surviving member 
or members of said board of managers. 
In case of a vacancy in the board of 
managers by death or otherwise in one 
of the two positions other than that 
filled by the trustee such vacancy shall be 
filled by the surviving members or mem- 
ber of said board by appointment in 
writing filed in the probate court in 
which this trust is administered. In 
case of vacancies in both positions other 
than that of the trustee the trustee shall 
fill one vacancy and the trustee and the 
person so appointed shall fill the other 
vacancy. The trustee and managers of 
this trust shall be allowed proper com- 
pensation for their services out of the 
fund and the trustee’s Compensation as 
manager may be in addition to his com- 
pensation as trustee. 

“The whole fund shall be expended and 
this trust terminated within a period of 
forty years after my death or within 
twenty years after the death of my last 
surviving child whichever date shall fall 
first. 

“The first members of said board shall 
be Paul U. Kellogg of the city, county 
and state of New York, Edward T. 
Devine of New Rochelle, New York and 
said Philip Cabot as trustee.” 


DISGORGING THE 
SALOON 


[Continued from page 26.] 


rallied under the euphonious title of the 
Business Men’s Educational League. 

Both sides admit that the crux of the 
issue rests with the workingman. It is 
conceded that the bulk of the Scandina- 
vian vote will be cast for county option. 
The rest of the laboring vote is prob- 
lematical. The manufactured arguments 
of the “wets” that the city will be in 
the throes of a financial panic in case 
the county goes dry, that taxes will 
jump, that all trades will be faced with 
starvation and unemployment, that pro- 
hibition is an infringement of personal 
rights, that St. Paul will became the 
metropolis of Minnesota have put even 
the sober laboring man in a panicky 
state of mind. However, the clear facts 
and common-sense logic presented by 
the “drys” have forced a wedge into the 
workingmen. At a meeting of 400 work- 
ingmen, gathered to hear the paragon 
of the “wets,” “Jim” Robertson, a former 
county attorney and a teetotaller (ac- 
cording to himself) the writer was 
struck by the derision of the men for 
the flimsy arguments used. 

Although ostensibly a local contest, 
both sides feel its national and strategic 
importance: for Minneapolis, if county 
option passes, would be the largest city 
in the world to go dry under normal con- 
ditions, and capable of swinging the 
whole Northwest into prohibition. 


YOUR BUSINESS 


as an educator is to spread 
truth through the medium of 
well-expressed thoughts. 


OUR BUSINESS 


is to make the right use of 

art, type, ink and paper to 

carry your message to its par- 
ticular audience. 


Write us about the work you 
Get 


our suggestions and prices first. 
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T.B. 
By THOMAS CRAWFORD GALBREATH 


The autobiography of a consumptive 
Not a preachment but the fascinating story of 
a brave man’s fight for health. 4 
YOU can profit by his mistakes and experience. 
YOU can learn from him how to win your fight. 

Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
JOURNAL OF THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


} Durham-Duplex Domino Razor with white Ameri- 

? can ivory handle, safety guard, stropping attach- 
ment, package of six of the famous Durham-Duplex 
double-edged, hollow ground blades. 
leather folding kit. 


Twenty United Profit Sharing Coupons are given 
with this set. 


1$5 Domino 
Razor for $1 


We are requesting the owners of Durham-Duplex 

Demonstrator Razors to pass them along to friends, 

or at least to tell their friends about the shave it is 

possible to obtain with the wonderful Durham-Du- 

plex blade. This is good advertising for us, and we 
@ are paying for it by giving Demonstrator users an 
] opportunity to obtain a Domino Razor for $1. 


Genuine red § 


: DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO:, 590 Montgomery Street, | 


Jersey City, N. J. 


:  Gentlemen:—Send me a $5 Durham Duplex 4 
: Domino Kit Outfit as per illustration above, for ; 


: which find enclosed $1.00. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Health Officers and Social Workers 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has recently 
published a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Your Rights and Duties 
under the Health Laws of New York City,’’ in which 
the attempt is made to put in a popular form the more im- 
portant requirements of the New York City health code. 


This pamphlet has been prepared by the Company for 
its Industrial policyholders to inform them about the pro- 
visions of the health laws concerning contagious diseases, 
vaccination, pure food, clean milk, cold storage and the 
labeling of food, etc. 


It explains the duties of citizens regard- 
ing the keeping of animals, the disposal 


of garbage and refuse, the reporting of 
births and other ordinances affecting the 
health and well being of citizens. 

Throughout the pamphlet not only 
“rights” but “duties” are en.phasized and 
the reasonableness of the various health 
ordinances are explained. 


The pamphlet has the endorsement 
of the New York City Health Depart- 
ment. It is the first attempt of this kind 
to interpret the City ordinances so that 
they may be understood not only by 
specially trained persons but by the 
SATE average citizen as 
well. 

The Company 
will be glad to en- 
ter into correspond- 
ence with health 
officers and _ social 
workers as ‘to the 
desirability of issu- 
ing similar publica- 
tions in their re- 


spective cities. 


Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained by addressing the 
Welfare Division 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


One Madison Avenue 
New York City 


66 *] is only in part a military peril,” says FREDERIC 
The German Peril ¢ Hdwe'n his new book SOCIALIZED 
GERMANY. “It is a peace peril as well. The 
real peril to the other powers of western civilization 
lies in the fact that Germany is more intelligently 

organized than is the rest of the world.” 


; Sanya Ho. 
SOCIALIZED GERMANY {arpcr ait’ gives uc warcing ofthe trade conflict 
with Germany for which we must prepare. It ex- 


plains “monarchical socialism”—the subordination of 
the individual to the state. 


rT ° ° ° most valuable book,” says the Boston Transcript. 
A timely, most interesting, “Interesting, because it treats of its subject in a 
OS ———————— | readable way) with) oteatmelarity) Ofvenouy aummema 
admirable restraint in expression; it is valuable be- 
cause it is a guide to the future, the future that be- 
gins when war ceases and for which we should pre- 
pare now; it is timely because it delineates the 
German peril to the United States, not armed peril 
but the peril of a concerted, well planned, determined 

attack on American commerce and trade.” 


$1.50 net; postage extra. 


This book is for sale by all booksellers. If you have not access to a bookstore write us, mentioning ‘‘Survey.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL HYGIENE 


FROM THE PRE-SCHOOL PERIOD TO THE UNIVERSITY 


A most complete study of every phase of the subject, composed of 
articles by more than twenty-five leading specialists. Edited by 


LOUIS W. RAPEER, Ph. D. 


Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State College 


‘SOME OF THE SUBJECTS DISCUSSED © 


Public Health and the Public Schools. The Public Health Movement. 
The Home Hygiene of Children. Health and Heredity. 
The Social Centre. Public Co-operation. 

City School-Health Administration. 

Rural School-Health Administration. 

Medical Supervision of Schools. School Clinics. 

School Sanitation. Hygienic School Environment. 

Play and Playgrounds in Cities. School Athletics. 
Health Training in High Schools. Industrial Hygiene. 
Sex Hygiene and Sex Education. 

The Hygiene of Women’s Colleges. Of Men’s Colleges. 


Illustrated witn over a hundred photographs, diagrams, charts, tables, etc., showing the actual working and results of the various 
methods of health education, sanitation, etc., in use. 


Mention the Survey and send for a copy. 


$2.25 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


